CHAPTER 4 


T’AI-TSUNG (REIGN 626-49) 
THE CONSOLIDATOR 


The future T’ai-tsung, Li Shih-min, the second son of Kao-tsu, was born 
in the year 600' in Wu-kung county in modern Shensi. His mother was 
a member of an extremely powerful clan, the Tou. Her elder sister was 
the consort of Yang Kuang, the future Sui emperor Yang-ti. Their clan, 
which like the Sui and T’ang imperial houses was of partially alien 
origin (their original surname was Ho-tou-ling),^ continued to be very 
influential throughout the early T’ang, producing two empresses, six 
consorts of royal princes, eight husbands of royal princesses, and a great 
number of officials of the highest ranks. ^ T’ai-tsung’s mother had been 
brought up at the court of her uncle, the emperor Wu-ti of the Northern 
Chou (whose younger sister was her mother), where Li Yiian is said to 
have won her hand in an archery contest. She died in 614.* 

During his childhood Li Shih-min was, of course, simply a son of a 
nobleman, and thus would not have received any special preparation as 
a potential ruler. He certainly received the upper-class Confucian educa¬ 
tion typical of the time: later, as emperor he proved to be well versed in 
classical and historical learning and was a calligrapher of note. The Li 
clan, bearer of a strong northern tradition, was naturally Buddhist, and 
several of Kao-tsu’s sons bore Buddhist childhood names. But, as with 
most noblemen of mixed Chinese and Turkish blood, the emphasis of 
T’ai-tsung’s early education was upon the martial arts - particularly 
archery and horsemanship. Tales of his bravery and military genius fill the 
histories of the period. He was a great horseman, and the bas-reliefs of 
six of his favourite steeds, which decorated his tomb, are still preserved. 

Like his brothers, he had his first experience of war when very young. 
When still in his early teens he accompanied his father on numerous cam¬ 
paigns against various rebel groups in present-day Shansi and against 
the Eastern Turks. According to traditional accounts T’ai-tsung when 
only fifteen had led a military party that rescued Sui Yang-ti from the 

‘ There are several theories about the date of T’ai-tsung’s birth, which is variously given as 
597, 598, 599 and 600. 

» See 'ifao Wei-yiian, Pei-cb’ao hu-bsing k'ao (Peking, 1955), p. 175. 

5 CVS 61, p. 2369. ■* CTS 51, pp. 2163-4. 
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Eastern Turks who had surrounded him at Yen-men on the Great Wall 
in northern Shansi. This story, which has traditionally marked T’ai- 
tsung’s first emergence in the historical record, may well, however, be 
apocryphal.* 

After the beginning of the T’ang rising, Li Shih-min’s career remained 
essentially a military one. A dashing and successful commander, his 
character had been formed by the time he seized the throne by years of 
arduous fighting in the field. He had a truly imperial bearing and cut an 
intimidating and magnificent figure at court. Highly emotional and easily 
provoked, his face would turn purple with rage and strike fear into those 
around him. Much of his success in dealing with the Turks derived from 
his forceful personality and his heroic presence. 

T’ai-tsung believed that men, rather than heaven, shape human destiny, 
and adopted a rationalism that went against the conventional beliefs of 
the age. Shortly after taking the throne, for example, when officials from 
various parts of the empire began to report lucky and unlucky omens to 
the throne, he retorted that whether the dynasty prospered or declined 
depended on the quality of its government and on the actions of man, 
not on heaven or its portents.® Later he ordered the elaborate capping 
ceremonies, marking the majority of his son the heir apparent, to be held 
at a time when they would not interfere with agricultural labour, although 
he was advised that this date was inauspicious.’ He ridiculed the many 
past sovereigns who had attempted to prolong their lives by magical 
elixirs. 

The emperor was a very self-conscious monarch, deeply concerned over 
the historical image he would bequeath to posterity. We have seen that 
he attempted to improve his historical image by changing the Veritable 
Record narrating the founding of the dynasty, and its account of the 
Hsiian-wu Gate coup. Much of the emperor’s public behaviour seems to 
have been dictated less by his own personal convictions than by a desire 
to gain the approbation of his court officials - in particular the diarists 
responsible for its historical record. 

T’ai-tsung had an unquestioned flair for the dramatic, flamboyant 
gesture. As an example of his penchant for histrionics, we might take an 
episode that occurred in the year 628, when swarms of locusts descended 
upon the metropolitan area. He went out into the Imperial Park north 
of the palace to see for himself the damage they had caused. He picked 
up a handful of the insects and cursed them crying, ‘The people regard 

* See Woodbridge Bingham, The founding of the T’ang dynasty: the fall of Sul and the rise of T’ang 
(Baltimore, 1941), p. 49, n. 82. 

« THY 28, p. 551. 

’ Chen-kuan cheng-yao, edn of Harada Taneshige (Tokyo, 1962), 8, pp. 242-5. 
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grain the same as life itself, yet you devour it. Better that you devour my 
own lungs and bowels!’ He then lifted his hand to his mouth and was 
about to eat them, when his attendants restrained him, warning him that 
he might become ill. ‘ Since we will suffer this calamity for the sake of the 
people,’ he calmly replied, ‘how can we try to avoid illness!’ So saying, 
he ate them.® 

In the early part of his reign T’ai-tsung constantly attempted to demon¬ 
strate both his empathy with the people and his respect for the opinions 
of his court advisers. He was constantly expressing his fears that he lacked 
the talent to rule wisely, claiming that the military career he had led in 
his youth had left him ill-prepared for his role as emperor. He once 
remarked: 

When we were young and fond of archery, we obtained ten excellent bows, and 
thought none could be better. Recently we showed them to a bow-maker, who 
said; ‘All are of poor quality.’ When we asked the reason, he replied: ‘The 
hearts of the wood are not straight, so their arteries and veins are all bad. 
Although the bows are strong, when you shoot the arrows they will not fly 
true.’ We began to reali2e that we were not yet good at discriminating. We 
pacified the empire with bows and arrows, but our understanding even of these 
was still insufficient. How much the less can we know everything concerning 
the affairs of the empire!’ 

The emperor thus adopted the humble pose of a student before his 
ministers, eager to learn, anxious for their advice and frank criticism. 

In spite of this outward show of modesty, after his formal accession to 
the throne on the ninth day of the eighth month of 626, T’ai-tsung proved 
to be a vigorous and successful administrator as well as a superb military 
leader. Although, unlike his father Kao-tsu, he was relatively inexperienced 
in civil administration, he soon imparted a fresh, highly personal and 
attractive style to T’ang government, largely based on his own keen 
intelligence, boundless energy, diligence and reliable judgment of men. 

The sheer energy which he devoted to affairs of state was prodigious, 
and he demanded equal exertions from his officials. His chief officials 
slept in shifts in the Chancellery and Secretariat so that he could summon 
and question them at any time, night or day, about the affairs of the 
empire. When memorials became numerous, he had them posted on the 
walls of his bedchamber so that he could examine and consider them well 
into the night. 

He scrupulously followed the Confucian precepts which called for 
scholar-official participation and authority in government, and proved 

8 TCTC 192, pp. 6053-4; Cben-kuan chmg-yao, 8, p. 241. 

’ TCTC 192, p. 6034. 
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unusually sensitive and responsive to literati advice and pressure. He 
deliberately sought the frank criticisms of his ministers and advisers, and 
made honest attempts to employ their criticism to improve his administra¬ 
tion. Soon after taking the throne he ordered the remonstrating officials 
(chien-kuan) to follow the great ministers of the Chancellery and Secre¬ 
tariat into their formal discussions of affairs, so that any short-comings 
could be immediately rectified.He also commanded that all officials 
should comment on his administration without fear, and made it easier 
for them to present memorials and petitions directly to the throne. 

The emperor went further than these general exhortations to the 
bureaucracy at large and established a deep personal rapport with the 
officials of his court, who were made to feel that they shared to a signifi¬ 
cant degree in the formulation of policy and in the general governance 
of the state. If we find that T’ai-tsung’s portrait in traditional historical 
sources is often idealiaed, this is to be attributed not only to his own 
attempts to influence the historical record, but to the historians who, 
influenced by their own role as scholar-officials, naturally idolized an 
emperor who had shown such marked consideration towards their own 
class, and whose conduct approached the Confucian ideal. 

Another Confucian virtue which T’ai-tsung observed conscientiously 
in the early years of his reign was frugality. He severely curtailed the 
construction of large public works in order to reduce the loads of corv6e 
labour and taxation on the people. A few months after coming to power he 
remarked to the court: ‘The ruler depends on the state, and the state 
depends on its people. Oppressing the people to make them serve the 
ruler, is like someone cutting off his own flesh to fill his stomach. The 
stomach is filled but the body is injured: the ruler is wealthy but the state 
is destroyed.’" Such declarations of frugality and concern with the welfare 
of the people naturally delighted the Confucians at court, and brought him 
wide popularity. 

On the first day of 627 T’ai-tsung took as the title of his reign ‘True 
vision’ (Chen-kuan) and the idealized picture of his administration has 
been referred to reverently by later Chinese historians as the ‘good 
government of the Chen-kuan period’ {Chen-kmn chih chih). It proved a 
potent model which inspired later rulers as varied as the Ch’ien-lung 
emperor, Kubilai Khan and Tokugawa leyasu. 

Nevertheless this ideal image is appropriate only to the first years of 
T’ai-tsung’s reign. By the mid-63os, as dynastic power was consolidated 
and the frontiers of empire extended, and T’ai-tsung became more and 
more confident in his own administrative skill, he began to become 
■0 TCTC 192, p. 6oji. " TCTC 192, p. 6026. 
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increasingly arbitrary and self-willed. His earlier policies of economy, 
frugality and restriction on the use of corvde labour gave way to a spate 
of palace building and extensive public works. 

Persuaded by his advisers in 629 and again in 650 not to undertake 
large-scale rebuilding of the old Sui palace at Lo-yang, on the grounds 
that the events of the late Sui might too easily be repeated, in 631 T’ai- 
tsung nevertheless ordered its refurbishment, but the new work was 
destroyed soon after its completion because T’ai-tstmg felt it was unduly 
ostentatious.'^ In the same year, 631, the emperor rebuilt the Sui Jen-shou 
palace at Feng-hsiang fu,'^ and subsequendy no fewer than four new 
palaces were built: the Ta-ming palace, later to become the emperor’s 
principal permanent residence, was built in 634,'^ the Fei-shan palace in 
637,'® the Hsiang-ch’eng palace in 640,'* and the Yii-hua palace in 647.'’ 
To give some idea of the scale of these works, the building of the Hsiang- 
ch’eng palace alone involved nearly two million man-days of labour. In 
spite of this, when it was completed in 641 T’ai-tsung found that it had 
been built on a hot and unpleasant site, and had it razed to the ground and 
its architect demoted.'* In 647, the cost of extensive public works was 
given as one of the reasons for postponing the celebration of the feng 
and shan sacrifices, scheduled for the following year.'’ 

T’ai-tsung’s restraint and frugality broke down in other respects. In the 
early years of his reign he seldom held the great formal hunts to which 
his father and brother Li Yiian-chi had been devoted. These hunts, which 
were massive affairs more like large-scale military manoeuvres than a 
simple hunting party, were extremely expensive and burdensome for the 
local people. During the second half of T’ai-tsung’s reign, however, they 
again became a frequent event, keeping the emperor away from court for 
long periods. In 637 one of the imperial princes, who had been over¬ 
indulging in hunting, was demoted. T’ai-tsung observed to the court 
‘The oflFicial Ch’iian Wan-chi [the prince’s tutor] served my son and was 
not able to reform him. For such a crime he deserves death.’ The censor 
Liu Fan coolly replied ‘ [Your chief minister] Fang Hsiian-ling serves your 
majesty yet cannot prevent you from hunting: surely it is not only 
[Qi’iian] Wan-chi who is guilty.’ The emperor then withdrew in a great 
huff.*’ 

THY 30, pp. 531-2; TCTC 193, pp. 6079-80; ibid. p. 6088. 

” TCTC 193, p. 6088. 

THY 30, p. 553. Its name, otiginally the Yung-an palace, was changed to Ta-ming kung in 

635. 

THY 30, p. 560. THY 30, p. 360. 

THY 30, p. 535; TCTC 198, p. 6248. 

'8 THY 30, p. 360. 

” TCTC 198, p. 6248. CTS 77, p. 2681. 
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The first signs of dissatisfaction among T’ai-tsung’s officials concerning 
his abandonment of the principles of behaviour that had characteris-ed the 
early years of his reign began to appear in the early 630s. By 637 concern 
was being voiced loud and publicly. In that year Ma Chou complained 
about the rising burden of labour services and about T’ai-tsung’s growing 
disregard for the people, and advocated a return to the policies of his 
early years.** In the next year Wei Cheng also complained of the changes 
in the emperor’s style of administration since 627, of his increasing 
arrogance, self-satisfaction and wasteful expenditure.** 

As his power grew more secure, T’ai-tsung began increasingly to make 
policy himself and to disregard the opinions of his court. Some of the 
rapport he had developed with his bureaucracy broke down; he began to 
chafe under criticism and to intimidate those who disagreed with him. 
On his death-bed in 648 his great minister Fang Hsiian-ling sadly observed 
that by this time no one at court dared to remonstrate with the emperor. *J 
The humility which the emperor had once showed to his court advisers 
was replaced by an imperious assertiveness. In his later years T’ai-tsung 
constantly dwelled on his own former military achievements. He believed 
that he had surpassed the other great rulers of China, and his ministers 
sought to feed his pride with lavish praise. 

Nevertheless, despite his failure to live up to the high ideals of his early 
years on the throne, the larger-than-life figure of T’ai-tsung and the 
concept of the ‘Good government of the Chen-kuan period’ were to 
remain potent political symbols, not only for the rest of the T’ang period 
but throughout Chinese history. 


t’ai-tsung’s ministers 

In the highest offices of his administration, T’ai-tsung gathered around 
himself a remarkable group of ministers. Most of them had been his 
subordinates in the various military and civilian organizations which he 
had headed as Prince of Ch’in during his father’s reign. But two of his 
most eminent officials, Wei Cheng and Wang Kuei, had formerly been 
advisers to the murdered heir apparent Chien-ch’eng, eloquent testimony 
that T’ai-tsung was concerned with obtaining men of ability, regardless 
of their backgrounds. He himself once wrote: 

The enlightened ruler employs men in the manner of a skilled carpenter. If the 
wood is straight, he uses it for a shaft of a cart; if it is crooked, he uses it for 

CTS 74, pp. 2615-18. 

“ edn of Wang Hsien-kung (Changsha, 1885), i, p. 25a. 

« TCTC 199, p. 6260. 
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a wheel. If it is long, he uses it as a roof-beam; if it is short, he uses it as a rafter. 
No matter whether crooked or straight, long or short, each has something which 
can be utilized. The enlightened ruler’s employment of men is also like this. 
From the wise man he takes his plans; from the stupid man he takes his strength; 
from the brave man he takes his courage; from the coward he takes his caution. 
No matter whether wise, stupid, brave or cowardly, each can be employed 
[according to his abilities]. Therefore the skilled carpenter has no rejected 
materials, and the enlightened ruler has no rejected officials.^^ 

The young emperor did, however, generally choose ministers who were 
congenial to him. He gradually dismissed those men who had served 
under Kao-tsu in favour of his own younger supporters, and greatly 
reduced the proportion of relatives of the imperial family among those 
holding the highest offices, the only notable exception being his brother- 
in-law Chang-sun Wu-chi. His highest ranking ministers were almost 
entirely men who had considerable previous experience as officials, and 
were the sons and grandsons of officials under previous dynasties. With 
the advent of T’ai-tsung there was a change of personnel in high court 
offices, but no new class of official came into power, 

Throughout his reign one of T’ai-tsung’s closest and most trusted 
advisers was his brother-in-law Chang-sun Wu-chi (c. 600-59). Descended 
from a Northern Wei noble family, Chang-sun was born in Lo-yang about 
the same time as T’ai-tsung and had been on close terms with the emperor 
since childhood. He had joined the T’ang army on its march against the 
Sui capital, proved to be an able military strategist, and later accompanied 
T’ai-tsung on many of his campaigns of pacification in the eastern plain. 
As a completely trusted and loyal supporter, he had helped plan T’ai- 
tsung’s coup against his brothers, and was among the small group of men 
who had cut them down at the Hsiian-wu Gate. 

Upon T’ai-tsung’s succession, Chang-sun Wu-chi was appointed vice- 
president of the Department of State Affairs, with the title of chief 
minister. His younger sister also became the principal imperial consort, 
bearing the posthumous title of the empress Wen-te. Chang-sun Wu-chi 
was the most highly honoured of all T’ai-tsung’s ministers, and by a 
special edict permitted unrestricted access to the imperial apartments. 
He became so influential that a memorialist accused him of wielding 
excessive power and he was forced to give up his post, though he con¬ 
tinued to be an imperial adviser. From 633 he held the highest ranking 
(though essentially honorary) offices in the bureaucracy {ssu-k'mg and 
ssu-t'u), and his influence on the emperor remained undiminished. In 643 

^ Ti-fan (TSCC edn), 2, pp. 15-16. 

Tsukiyama Chisaburo, Todaiseijiseido no Ae»^«(Osaka, 1967), pp. 33-42, p. 123; Nunome 

Chofu, Zui To shi kenkyii (Jokyo, 1968), pp. 231-50. 
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his immense personal influence enabled him to settle the succession dispute 
in favour of the future Kao-tsung. From 645 imtil the end of the reign 
he again held the highest offices in the Chancellery and Department of 
State Affairs, and undertook the revision of the T’ang law Code, com¬ 
pleted under his direction after T’ai-tsung’s death. He, together with 
Ch’u Sui-liang, was chosen to receive T’ai-tsung’s last will and formal 
testament. Just before his death T’ai-tsung generously praised Chang-sun 
Wu-chi and asked Ch’u Sui-liang to protect him from slander and harm. 
Chang-sun’s life-long friendship and collaboration with the emperor, 
and his relationship by marriage, gave him a special place in the emperor’s 
esteem and marked him off as the most influential of T’ai-tsung’s ministers 
and advisers.*® 

The second of T’ai-tsung’s great ministers was Fang Hsiian-ling (578- 
648). A member of a clan from Ch’i-chou in modern Shantung, his father 
had been a prefect (^u-shih) under the Sui and he himself had passed the 
chin-shih examination under the Sui, at the precocious age of seventeen. 
Under the Sui he had held a series of high offices both in the provinces 
and in the capital, where he became vice-president of the Board of Civil 
Office. It was therefore as an experienced and successful official that Fang 
Hsiian-ling joined T’ai-tsung’s retinue, shortly after the T’ang occupation 
of Ch’ang-an. He became the future emperor’s constant companion and 
accompanied him on all his campaigns, acting as adviser and secretary. 

While the future T’ai-tsung was Prince of Ch’in, Fang Hsiian-ling 
recruited many men into his personal administration and retinue: a great 
many were fellow easterners and often were former officers of Li Shih- 
min’s vanquished opponents in the north-eastern plain. Together with 
Chang-sun Wu-chi, Fang Hsuan-ling helped plan the Hsiian-wu Gate 
coup, and after T’ai-tsung ascended the throne continued to act as his 
adviser and personal secretary, drafting edicts for the emperor which 
were said to have been perfectly composed, even in their first draft. 

Where Chang-sun Wu-chi was essentially a personal influence, an 
imimnce ff'ise with an intimate rapport with the emperor. Fang Hsiian- 
ling was an eminently practical, pragmatic man of affairs. Together with 
Tu Ju-hui (see below) he recruited top-ranking officials, and together 
with Tu perfected the basic system of executive administration (they were 
joint heads of the Department of State Affairs from 6^9 to 630). The names 
of Fang Hsiian-ling and Tu Ju-hui became synonymous with fair yet 
efficient administration. Fang’s thirteen years (6a9-42) as vice-president 
of the Department of State Affairs was the longest tenure in a single 
office of any of T’ai-tsung’s chief ministers. 

Biographies in CTS 65, pp. 2446-56; HTS 105, pp. 4017-22. 
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Fang was an extremely practical and straightforward adviser, and more 
influential than the puritanical Wei Cheng (see below) whose incessant 
moralizing and admonitions were often in the end ignored. Fang was 
willing to give in when necessary and is sometimes shown as over sub¬ 
missive to the emperor. However, he was a pragmatic and popular figure, 
fair, generous in his judgments, moderate in his views, and completely 
trusted and liked by the emperor and his junior colleagues alike. He 
was a vital source of stability and moderation at court, particularly during 
T’ai-tsung’s increasingly imperious later years. Though pliant, and not 
over ambitious, he was second only to Chang-sun Wu-chi in his power 
and influence throughout the reign.” 

Tu Ju-hui (585-630), whose name is intimately coupled with that of 
Fang Hsiian-ling, was a member of a famous north-western clan, and 
like T’ai-tsung’s other high ministers had been born into an official 
family. His grandfather had served both the Northern Chou and the Sui. 
Tu Ju-hui had himself held a minor provincial post imder the Sui, but 
had resigned. He had joined Li Shih-min’s personal staff shortly after the 
establishment of the T’ang, and like Chang-sun Wu-chi and Fang Hsiian- 
ling had accompanied Li Shih-min on his pacification campaigns in the 
north-eastern plain. He had also helped plan the Hsiian-wu Gate coup; 
he may, indeed, have taken part in the assassination of Li Shih-min’s 
brothers. T’ai-tsung had complete confidence in Tu Ju-hui’s judgment 
and powers of decision; so much so that he told Fang Hsiian-ling that 
Tu’s support was necessary in all major government decisions. Tu Ju-hui 
and Fang Hsiian-ling were complementary characters and worked 
smoothly together. Between them they staffed and set in operation the 
whole executive side of government. Unfortimately Tu died of an un¬ 
specified illness in 630, at the very peak of his power. 

In sharp contrast to these decisive and effective practical statesmen, the 
dry and humourless Wei Cheng (580-643) represented the Confucian 
moralist end of the spectrum of politics at T’ai-tsung’s court. Wei was 
descended from a minor official family from southern Ho-pei; his an¬ 
cestors had served as petty officials under the Northern Wei and Northern 
Ch’i dynasties. At the end of the Sui, Wei Cheng was serving as a secretary 
on the staff of the rebel Li Mi. When Li Mi surrendered to the T’ang at 
the end of 618, Wei accompanied him to Ch’ang-an. He was then ap¬ 
pointed to the staff of the heir apparent Li Chien-ch’eng, whom he sup¬ 
ported and advised in his struggle against Li Shih-min. Shortly after Li 
Chien-ch’eng was murdered at the Hsuan-wu Gate, Wei Cheng had a 

” Biographies in CTS 66, pp. 2459-67; HTS 96, pp. 5855-7. 

Biographies in CTS 66, pp. 2467-9; HTS 96, pp. 5858-60. 
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conversation with Li Shih-min in which he displayed his extraordinary 
directness. When asked by Li Shih-min why he had quarrelled with 
Li Chien-ch’eng and Li Yuan-chi, Wei replied that they had rejected his 
advice on how to deal with their ambitious (and now victorious) brother: 
‘If they had followed my advice, they would never have met this disaster.’ 
Li Shih-min decided that he could make good use of a man of such un¬ 
compromising forthrightness, and appointed him to his staff. 

When Li Shih-min ascended the throne a month later, Wei Qieng was 
appointed imperial counsellor and given a noble title. Soon afterwards 
he was sent as T’ai-tsung’s personal emissary to the north-eastern plain, 
where he was to tty and make peace with remaining disaffected groups. 
Wei was an excellent choice for such a mission, for he was himself a one¬ 
time supporter of a major rebel. He could thus show from his own 
experience that former opponents of Li Shih-min or of the dynasty itself 
were not barred from service under the new regime. In addition to this 
sort of ‘diplomatic’ mission, Wei Cheng was involved in other court 
activities. He was connected with several scholarly projects, participating 
in the compilation of a new code of ritual, the ‘New Ritual’ (Hsin-ii; also 
known as the Chen-kmn Li), which he and Fang Hsuan-ling presented to 
the throne in 636; and acting as co-editor of the histories of the preceding 
dynasties compiled between 629 and 636. (See page 216.) 

But Wei Cheng was rarely involved in real administrative and policy 
decisions, and it was not as a practical statesman that he became a symbol 
both for his contemporaries and for those in later times. It is as an 
unbending moralist and fearless remonstrator that Wei Cheng has always 
been known - and indeed the Chinese have always regarded him as the 
most outstanding of T’ai-tsung’s ministers. A memorial of 637 exemplifies 
the kind of blunt criticism that Wei Cheng often delivered. It was sub¬ 
mitted in response to T’ai-tsung’s inquiry as to how his present rule com¬ 
pared with that of his first years on the throne. Wei Cheng comes straight 
to the point: ‘Long ago, before the empire was pacified, you always 
made righteousness and virtue your central concern. Now, thinking that 
the empire is without troubles, you have gradually become increasingly 
arrogant, wasteful, and self-satisfied.’*’ 

Wei Cheng’s function at court was that of the incorruptible, unrelenting 
conscience, a restraint on imperial power. He was a symbol of the deep 
mutual trust between ruler and minister and the frank exchange of blunt 
advice which came to characterize the political climate of T’ai-tsung’s 
court. His great reputation among scholars and officials of later ages 

See H. J. Wechsler, Mirror to the Son of Heaven: Wei Cheng at the court of T'ang T'ai-tsung (New 

Haven, 1974), p. 147. 
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surely derives from this role, so compatible with their own interests and 
values.^® 

Another minister who played a primary role as a moral censor, although 
he has not shared Wei Cheng’s posthumous reputation, was one of the few 
great ministers of Kao-tsu’s court who continued in office under T’ai- 
tsung, the unyielding and cantankerous Hsiao Yii (575-648). His constant 
carping and quarrelling with other ministers finally provoked the emperor 
to dismiss him at the end of 627 from his post as chief minister. However, 
he remained in high court office. Head of the Censorate in 630, he was 
again briefly a chief minister in 630, and also in 635-6. T’ai-tsung seems 
to have valued him for his administrative experience but above all for his 
utter incorruptibility and unbending morality, in spite of his abrasive 
character and his bad relations with colleagues. In 643, following the 
moral crisis of the succession dispute (see below) he was once again 
appointed chief minister and concurrently tutor to the new heir apparent 
(the future Kao-tsung). He retained these posts until 646, when he re¬ 
quested to retire to become a Buddhist monk, quarrelled publicly with 
T’ai-tsung and was sent out to the provinces. During the whole reign he 
remained a powerful, if often negative force in politics: an irritant, but 
a force whose moral stature and absolute integrity could never be 
ignored. 3 ‘ 

In the last years of T’ai-tsung’s reign other figures began to achieve 
prominence at court. After Wei Cheng’s death, his role as the embodiment 
of the ‘imperial conscience’ was taken over by Ch’u Sui-liang (596-658). 
Ch’u was a southerner, whose father had held office both under the Ch’en 
and under the Sui. His father, Ch’u Liang, had been involved in the 
abortive rebellion of Yang Hsiian-kan, and was sent in disgrace to a pro¬ 
vincial post in the north-west, where he defected to join the rebel Hsiieh 
Chii. After the defeat of Hsiieh Chii in 619 both father and son joined the 
T’ang and the father became a member of Li Shih-min’s personal College 
of Literary Studies (Wen-hsiieh kuan). Ch’u Sui-liang was a gifted scholar, 
a famous calligrapher and a historian. His career under T’ai-tsung was 
spent in ‘pure’ offices of a literary type, in the Imperial Library, as court 
diarist and as imperial counsellor. As a diarist he was notable for his 
resistance to T’ai-tsung’s attempts to influence the contents of the court 
record. In the succession dispute of 643 he supported the future Kao- 
tsung as the new heir apparent and subsequently became his preceptor. 
He began to play an active role as imperial adviser, advocating moderate 
domestic policies and opposing activist foreign policies. In 647 he became 

Biographies in CTS 71, pp. 2545-62; HTS 97, pp. 3867-82. See also Wechsler, W'ei Cheng. 

Biographies CTS 63, pp. 2398-404; HTS loi, pp. 3949-52. 
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a chief minister and was given high office in the Qiancellery and Secre¬ 
tariat. When T’ai-tsung was on his death-bed, it was Qi’u Sui-liang who 
was chosen together with Chang-sun Wu-chi to receive the emperor’s 
dying testament. 

Qi’u was certainly a great power in the last years of the reign. He was 
unfortunate in that by the time he achieved high office T’ai-tsung was no 
longer responsive to moral exhortations. Yet he clearly maintained good 
relations and considerable influence with the emperor, and established a 
great personal authority at court which lasted well into the next reign. 3* 
So far, we have discussed officials who, although they had briefly acted 
as military commanders during the consolidation period of Kao-tsu’s 
reign, were essentially civilian statesmen. Two further powerful figures at 
T’ai-tsung’s court were primarily military men. 

The first was Li Qiing (571-649). A native of the metropolitan area in 
the north-west, his grandfather and father were provincial officials under 
the Northern Wei and Sui. He himself had a long career in office under 
the Sui - he was the oldest of T’ai-tsung’s close associates. Joining the 
T’ang after their capture of Ch’ang-an, Li Ching spent the first years of 
the dynasty as a major commander in the pacification of the various rebel 
regimes in southern Qiina. In 625-6 he was engaged in fighting the 
Eastern Turks. After T’ai-tsung came to the throne he was appointed to 
various high court offices, but was sent out on campaigns against the 
Hsueh-yen-t’o and the Eastern Turks. From 650 to 634 he was appointed 
a chief minister and was clearly influential with the emperor, replacing 
Tu Ju-hui as Fang Hsiian-ling’s partner in control of the Department of 
State Affairs. Although he was retired with high honorary office in late 634, 
in the next year he led a successful campaign against the T’u-yii-hun in the 
Kokonor area. In the following years he continued to be a powerful 
personal influence with the emperor, until his death in 649.^3 

The other military man who played a dual role at court was the much 
yovmger Li Shih-chi (594-669). Descended from a family of provincial 
officials in modern Shantung, Li Shih-chi, whose original surname was 
Hsii, had as a very young man joined a rebel band led by Chai Jang which 
was active near Lo-yang. Later he became a commander under Li Mi, 
and was persuaded by Wei Cheng to submit to the T’ang after Li Mi’s 
surrender. This he did in 619, and became a major commander in the T’ang 
suppression of Ho-pei and Shan-tung, second only to Li Shih-min. At the 
end of Kao-tsu’s reign he became military commander of the original 
T’ang base at T’ai-yiian in northern Shansi, where he was placed in charge 

Biographies in CTS 80, pp. 2729-39; HTS 103, pp. 4024-9. 

Biographies in CTS 67, pp. 2475-82; HTS 95, pp. 3811-15. 
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of defence against the Turks. T’ai-tsung confirmed him in this post, and 
he remained the chief commander of the crucial T’ai-yiian area until 641, 
playing a key part both in the campaigns which crushed the Eastern Turks 
in 629-30 and in their subsequent resettlement. T’ai-tsung once com¬ 
mented that Li Shih-chi was better than the Great Wall for holding back 
the Turks. 

In 641 he was appointed president of the Board of War and called to 
court. After leading a brief campaign against the Hsiieh-yen-t’o in 641 
(see below), he settled down to life at court. In 643 he became a chief 
minister, which post he held until the end of the reign. For much of this 
period he was away from court on campaign, first in KoguryS in 644, 
then against the Hsiieh-yen-t’o in 646. However, in spite of his long 
absences in these last years he was also a powerful influence in court 
politics, being not only a chief minister but also a preceptor in the new 
heir apparent’s household after 643. T’ai-tsung, at the end of his reign, 
was deeply concerned that Li Shih-chi should continue to be a loyal 
servant of his successor. 3 + 

Li Ching and Li Shih-chi were examples of a type of official which re¬ 
mained common throughout the seventh century, the man who was 
equally at home as a court official or as a commander-in-the-field, charac¬ 
terized by the phrase ju-hsiang, cFu-chiang. These officials are a reminder 
that the new T’ang ruling group still came from a society in which a 
leader needed not only to be adept as an administrator and a scholar, but 
also to be trained in the martial arts, as was the emperor himself. 


‘regional politics’ at the court 

Traditionally Chinese historians have portrayed T’ai-tsung’s reign as an 
ideal age of politics, characterized by excellent relations between the 
emperor and his officials and by a good esprit de corps within the bureau¬ 
cracy. On only one occasion, that of the succession dispute in 643, did the 
court show signs of strong factional alignments. Yet, like all administra¬ 
tive systems, T’ai-tsung’s bureaucracy was susceptible to tensions and 
internal conflicts. 

One source of tension, which has been greatly emphasized by modern 
Chinese and Japanese scholars, was the rivalry between regional groups 
within the ruling class. Ch’en Yin-k’o and Ku Chi-kuang^s made much 
of the idea that north-eastern China, in particular Ho-pei province, was 

” Biographies in CtS 67, pp. 2483-9; HTS 93, pp. 3817-22. 

’5 Edwin G. Pulleyblank, Tie background of (be rebe/lion of An Lu-sban (London, 1953), pp. 75-8; 
Ch’en Yin-k’o, T’ang-tai cbeng-cbih sbib shu-lun kao (Chungking, 1944), pp. 19 ff.; Ku Chi- 
kuang, ‘An-Shih luan-ch’ien chih Ho-pei tao’, Ytn-cbing bsueb-pao, 19 (1936) 197-209. 
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estranged from the T’ang ruling house. This estrangement, which they 
traced back to the division of the Northern Wei empire between the 
Northern Qiou and Northern Ch’i, has certainly been exaggerated. But 
nevertheless, Ho-pei had resisted the T’ang conquest for several years, 
and it was almost certainly suspicion of the local leadership in this, the 
most densely peopled region of China, which prevented T’ai-tsung from 
establishing more than a few militias {che-ch'ung-fu) in the province.^* 
T’ai-tsung himself knew the area well, since he had been responsible for 
pacifying Ho-pei, and distrusted the potentially rebellious population. In 
addition, many of the confederates of his murdered brothers, Li Chien- 
ch’eng and Li-Yiian-chi, had been from the north-east. 

On the other hand, T’ai-tsung had prevented his father from carrying 
out unduly harsh measures against the area. And, whatever their suspicions 
and public attitudes, both Kao-tsu and T’ai-tsung employed many high 
officials from north-eastern families. Even among the military staff of 
Kao-tsu when he began his rebellion at T’ai-yiian, about a quarter were 
from the eastern provinces of Ho-pei and Ho-nan.37 One member of the 
exclusive north-eastern aristocratic elite {Shan-tung ssu hsing), Ts’ui Min- 
kan, served as vice-president of the Chancellery under Kao-tsu; and there 
seems to have been a quite deliberate attempt to balance high officials 
from the north-west (Kuan-lung) with men from other regions, including 
people from the eastern plain. Further evidence that Kao-tsu had no over¬ 
riding prejudice against the north-east is the pattern of marriages arranged 
for his daughters. Before his accession his elder daughters were all married 
to members of the north-western elite, whereas after his ascent to the 
throne, two of his younger daughters were married to members of one of 
the most prestigious families from the Ho-tung area, where Kao-tsu had 
begun bis rise to power. 3 ® 

T’ai-tsung, who spent the early years of the dynasty on campaign in 
eastern China and was centred for a long period in Lo-yang, recruited 
many of his followers from the north-eastern plain. Before his coup in 
626, when Kao-tsu had planned to send him back to Lo-yang to separate 
him from his brothers, the heir apparent had objected on the grounds that 
his associates were all Shan-tung people and that if he were sent back to 
Lo-yang he would never return to the court. 3 ’ Wei Cheng was sent to the 
area to patch things up with the north-eastern leaders in 627. After his 
accession to the throne, the emperor continued to recruit his highest 

See below pp. 207-8; Tu Ch’ia, ‘ T’ang-tai fu-ping k’ao’, Sbih-hsuehnien-pao, 3.1 (1959) 1-27; 

Ku Chi-kuang, Fu-ping cbih-tu k'ao-sbib (Peking, 1962), p. 142-38; Kikuchi Hideo, ‘To 

setsushofu no bumpu mondai ni kansuru ichi kaishaku’, Toyosbi kenkyii, (1968). 

” See the table in Nunome Chofu, Zui To sbi kenf^ii, pp. 114-15. 

See ibid. pp. 317-41. rCTC 191, p. 6004. 
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officials from all parts of the empire and to prevent any one regional group 
from dominating the principal ministries.^® 

The well known antipathy of T’ai-tsung to the exalted aristocratic 
clans of Shan-tung (the 'ssuhsing') was a quite separate issue. The objection 
was not to their regional affiliation - most of these families were already 
in the process of becoming a metropolitan social elite in any case - but 
to their pretensions and social exclusiveness and their assumption that 
their clans were the social superiors of the royal house. There is no real 
evidence that T’ai-tsung’s dislike of this small - if extremely powerful and 
influential - group was extended to all men from the region in which they 
had had their traditional power bases. 

Lastly, not only is it clear that under T’ai-tsung the complete political 
predominance of the old north-western aristocracy at court had been 
broken and that the highest officials were recruited from all parts of the 
empire; it is also clear that the regional origins of ministers and regional 
groupings played no important part in the formulation of policies. In none 
of the issues which sharply divided opinion at court did the regional 
affiliations of the ministers concerned play any role; indeed in issues which 
vitally concerned the eastern provinces, north-eastern ministers were 
found arguing against the interests of their native region. It seems 
clear nevertheless that T’ai-tsung was well aware of the implications of 
such regional groupings. The pattern of his appointments of men to 
high office shows that he was sensitive to the problem, and he 
generally seems to have deliberately avoided policies directed against any 
specific area. 

But such regional interests seem not to have provided a basis for any 
permanent polarization of politics, nor to have generated ‘regional 
cliquesNor, during most of T’ai-tsung’s reign, was there any political 
issue which divided the court into durable factional groups; rather, it 
appears that during this period political lines were not rigid, and political 
allegiances were in a highly fluid state and essentially personal. It was only 
with the bitter divisions at coiurt resulting from the succession dispute of 
643 that factionalism became overt. But even so, until the end of the 
reign it remained a comparatively minor problem and did not seriously 
interrupt the political process. 

^ See H. J. Wechsler, ‘Factionalism in early "Fang government’, in A. F. Wright and Denis 

Twitchett, eds. Perspectives on the T’angQicv/ Haven, 1973), pp. 87-120. 

See ibid, for greater detail on this issue. 
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DOMESTIC POLICIES AKD REFORMS 

When T’ai-tsung ascended the throne on the ninth day of the eighth 
month of 626, Qiina had already been unified, and the basic institutions 
and policies of the new dynasty had been formulated and set in operation. 
The young emperor’s task was then to consolidate and extend the achieve¬ 
ments of his father. During the twenty-three years of his reign T’ai-tsung 
re-examined, rationalized and improved where necessary the administra¬ 
tive and institutional structure he had inherited, and devised new policies 
to meet the exigencies of an expanding empire. 


Administrative reorganit(ation 

By the time T’ai-tsung succeeded to the throne the actual administrative 
structure of the country had become out of balance. Kao-tsu had ennobled 
most members of the imperial clan and many of their relatives by mar¬ 
riage, as well as many of those who had supported him in his rise to power. 
He had also rewarded many of those who had aided in the founding of 
his dynasty, by creating great numbers of new prefectures and counties 
for them to administer. By the end of his reign in 626 there was a swollen 
nobility, and the number of prefectures and counties was more than 
double that under the Sui. 

T’ai-tsung made a systematic attempt to halt this runaway growth of 
he bureaucracy. In 627 he ordered Fang Hsiian-ling to reduce the number 
of military and civil posts at the capital on the grounds that ‘employing 
the right men was far more important than the sheer numbers of estab¬ 
lished posts’.'*^ In the provinces, during the first years of his reign, T’ai- 
tsung radically reduced the number of administrative subdivisions by 
combining prefectures and counties on a wide scale. 

The control of local administrations through the higher level ‘govern¬ 
ments-general’ {tu-tu fa), which had replaced the regional commands 
{tsung-kuan fa) in 624, continued, in theory at least. In 659 there was a 
total of 45 of these governments-general, which controlled the frontier 
areas and the strategic areas of the interior. In all they were established 
over some 272 of the empire’s 358 prefectures; the system, whose pri¬ 
mary function was military coordination, did not include the metro¬ 
politan areas, the region between the Huang-ho and the Huai, central 
Ho-pei, south-western Ho-tung (i.e., modern Shansi) the Yangtze Delta, 

« TCTC 192, p. 6043, gives the new figure of 645 posts; HTS 46, p. 1181 gives the figure 730 
for both the capital and provinces; cf. R. des Rotours, Trailt des foncUotmaires el traiti de 
/Vot* (Leiden, 1947), p. 2, n. i. 
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and eastern Szechwan. The overall control of the governments-general 
over their subordinate prefectures was however largely nominal. After 
some decades of peace their powers had become a dead letter, and they 
remained only slightly more important divisions on the same level as the 

ptefecture.^3 

T’ai-tsung divided the empire afresh, into administrative regions called 
*tao' (lit. ‘routes’, ‘circuits’); Kuan-nei and Lung-yu in the north-west; 
Ho-tung in the north and Ho-pei in the north-east; Ho-nan, Huai-nan, 
Shan-nan and Qiien-nan in central Qiina; and the two huge regions of 
Qiiang-nan and Ling-nan in the still relatively sparsely peopled south. 
No permanent administration and no permanent officials were set up to 
govern these regions. They were not new administrative divisions but 
convenient circuits of inspection for imperial commissioners {shih) sent 
out at irregular intervals to inspect the operation of local government in 
the prefectures within the ‘circuit’.^^ 


Reform of the provincial bureaucracy 

For a long while prior to the T’ang dynasty, appointments to metro¬ 
politan offices had been esteemed far above those of equal rank and 
formal status in the provinces, and this had continued during Kao-tsu’s 
reign. Military men were often appointed prefects or county magistrates; 
local subaltern functionaries were frequently appointed to provincial 
offices when they qualified for transfer to a post ‘within the current’, and 
metropolitan officials who had committed some offence were often trans¬ 
ferred to provincial appointments as a punishment. Office in the pro¬ 
vinces, even when it carried high rank and great responsibilities, was 
thought of as banishment, and an ambitious man saw provincial service 
as a set-back in his career. 

T’ai-tsung attempted to change this pattern, to increase the esteem in 
which provincial office was held, and to improve the conduct of provincial 
administration. He personally scrutinized the careers of individual 
officials; the names of officials were pasted on screens in his own chambers, 
and he determined their promotions and demotions according to the 
merits and shortcomings indicated beside each one. In 637, after receiving 
a memorial on the persisting deficiencies of provincial administration 
T’ai-tsung began to select personally all candidates for appointment as 
prefects, and charged the officials in his central administration with the 

See Yen Keng-wang, T’ang-sbibyen-cbiu is’ung-Jkao {Hong Kong, 1969), pp. 237-84. This also 
gives a map of the govemments-general as in 639. 

** R. des Rotours, ‘Les grands fonctionnaires des provinces en Chine sous la dynastie des 
T’ang’, TP, 23 (1927) 222. 
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duty of recommending new men to become county magistrates.^* Twice, 
in 634^® and again in 646, investigating commissioners were sent out on 
circuit throughout the empire to scrutinize the conduct of local administra¬ 
tion and to recommend the promotion or demotion of local officials. In the 
inquisition of 646 many thousand local officials were ptinished for poor 
administration, including seven who were executed for their misdeeds.^’ 

Corruption was not limited to provincial government. It appears that 
the taking of bribes even by high court officials had become a flagrant 
abuse under Kao-tsu. T’ai-tsung deplored this, and attempted to curb 
corruption by sending officials with bribes to test the probity of his 
courtiers. Not unnaturally this produced a storm of protest. The emperor 
then began to shame corrupt officials before the whole court by rewarding 
those guilty of taking bribes. By this means, corruption and even the 
acceptance of customary gifts in return for favours was discouraged 
during his reign. 

Revision of codified law 

T’ai-tsung was constantly preoccupied with the operation of penal law 
and punishments, particularly during the first years of his reign. Upon 
ascending the throne he is said to have felt that many of the T’ang laws 
enacted imder his father were too strict and he ordered that the severity 
of the penalties for certain crimes should be reduced. There were frequent 
court discussions concerning law and ethics, the philosophy of punish¬ 
ment, and the relative advantages of harsh or lenient laws. The emperor 
seems in general to have favoured lenient policies, and some harsh punish¬ 
ments were abolished. Strict regulations were placed on corporal punish¬ 
ment, and limits imposed on judicial torture in 630,“*® and in 632 the 
amputation of the feet, the last of the ancient mutilatory punishments, was 
abolished and replaced by penal banishment.^® In the following year, in 
order to prevent hasty executions and miscarriages of justice, T’ai-tsung 
ordered that men condemned to death were to be executed only after the 
officials had memorialized the throne about their case on three separate 
occasions.*® 

The codification of the law also continued. As early as 627 P’ei Hung- 
hsien drew the emperor’s attention to a large number of sections in 
Kao-tsu’s Code and Statutes of 624 which needed amendment.* • T’ai- 
tsung ordered Fang Hsiian-ling, P’ei Hung-hsien and various legal officers 

« THY 6 s, p. 1197. THY 11, pp. 1411-12. 

47 TCrC 198, p. 6234; THY 77, p. 1412. 48 CTir 50, p. 2139; HTS 56, p. 1411. 

48 Debate on the mutilatory punishments went on for several years, from 627 onwards. See 

TTTY 39, pp. 707-8; CTS 30, pp. 2133-6. 

5 “ CTS 30, pp. 2139-40. S' CTS 30, pp. 2133-6; THY 39, p. 707. 
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to revise the codified law. Ten years went by, however, before the com¬ 
mission headed by Fang Hsiian-ling completed its task. Presented to the 
throne at the beginning of 637 the new Code, known as the Chen-kucm Lu, 
substantially reduced the number of offences carrying the penalties of 
death or banishment and decreased the penalties for many lesser crimes. 
At the same time the administrative law in the Statutes (Ling) was revised 
and expanded into thirty chapters and 1,590 articles, and the supplemen¬ 
tary Ordinances (Shih) were augmented. Lastly the first series of Regula¬ 
tions (Ko) were completed. These codified the legislation which had 
originally been promulgated in edicts and individual decrees. Rationalized, 
revised and collected together in eighteen chapters and 700 articles, they 
incorporated the substantive changes in law and procedure embodied in 
some 5,000 edicts issued since 618.®^ T’ai-tsung’s interest in law con¬ 
tinued, and his dying testament enjoined his heir to revise the system of 
codified law yet again.s^ 


Reorganisation of the military system 

The development of military institutions under Kao-tsu is dealt with 
above. Here again T’ai-tsung further rationalized existing organizations. 
In 636 the existing militia organizations were reorganized into ‘intrepid 
militia’ (che-ch’mg fu) units, and their troops became known as ‘militia 
troops ’ These militias, which numbered some 653 in all, were 

heavily concentrated in the metropolitan area. In the province of Kuan- 
chung alone there were 261 militias; the rest were almost entirely 
quartered in Ho-tung and in western Ho-nan around Lo-yang. In these 
areas the militias must have included a large proportion of the adult male 
population. Few militias were established in the populous provinces of 
Ho-pei and Ho-nan in the Great Plain, and very few were established in 
central or southern China. 

Each militia comprised 800, 1,000 or 1,200 men, with a cadre of officers 
and administrators. The commander of each militia was an official of 
quite high rank. The militia was organized in battalions (t'uari) of 200 men, 
platoons (tut) of 50 men, and sections (huo) of 10 men. These men included 
both cavalry and mounted archers, and foot soldiers; they also had 
their own pack animals. The soldiers were expected to provide and 
maintain their own weapons and equipment, and their own rations. 
Armour and the more sophisticated weapons were supplied from the 
militia’s armoury. 

** See THY 39, p. 707; CTS 50, pp. 2136-8 on the promulgation of Ordinances and Regula¬ 
tions. ” rrCLC II, p. 67. 
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The militias of the area close to the capital were each attached to one of 
the twelve guards (mi), which formed the central government’s principal 
force, and their men served periodic turns of duty in their guard at the 
capital. 

Besides their turns of duty at the capital in the guard, the militia was 
supposed to train during the slack season for agriculture, and to con¬ 
duct formal manoeuvres followed by a grand hunt at the end of every 
winter. Guardsmen served from the age of twenty to sixty. In return for 
their service they received exemption from tax and corvee. 

Smaller numbers of militias were also established along the frontiers, 
but it seems clear that from very early in the dynasty there were also 
professional long-service garrison troops quartered on the frontiers. 
Among these, and particularly among the cavalry, were many Turks who 
had taken service with the T’ang armies after the defeat of the Eastern 
Turks in 630 and the consequent resettlement of many Turks along the 
northern frontier. 

However, in case of a major expedition these forces were insufficient, 
and not only were militia forces mobilized and hastily organized into 
‘armies on campaign’ but troops were conscripted from among 

the common people.®** 

The militia system is usually assumed to have been officered by members 
of the old aristocratic families. It is dear that, although the dominance of 
the martial north-western elites had been broken in the highest dvil 
offices, the bulk of the militias (at least two-thirds of the total) was 
quartered in the same areas where the Kuan-lung and Tai-pei aristocratic 
groups had been dominant and had their home bases, in modern Shensi 
and Kansu, and northern and central Shansi. Soldiers both for the militias 
and those conscripted for campaigns were supposed to be chosen from 
among the better-off families, and thanks to tax and corvee exemption, 
service was considered a privilege rather than a serious imposition. 


Economic policies 

One major failure of T’ai-tsung’s administration was in the imposition of 
the T’ang fiscal system throughout the empire. Where the Sui had 
registered almost nine million households in 609, this figure had dropped 
to less than two million under Kao-tsu, and by the end of T’ai-tsung’s 
reign was still below three million - less than a third of the Sui total. This 

See Pulleyblank, Background, pp. 61-3, and nn. on pp. 140-1; des Rotours, Traiti des fom- 
tionnains, pp. xxx-xlv, 761-73, passim; also the classic study of Hamaguchi Shigekuni, 
‘Fuhei-seido yori shinhei-sei e’ first published in SGZS, 41 (1930) and reprinted in the 
author’s collected essays Shin Kan Zui Tdsbi no kenkyii(Tokyo, 1967), vol. i, pp. 3-83. 
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difference did not represent a catastrophic decline in actual population, 
but lax and inefficient registration - upon which all collection of revenue 
was based. This under-registration was most extreme in the richest and 
the most populous provinces of China, Ho-pei and Ho-nan, where only 
a tiny proportion, 17 and lo per cent respectively, of the Sui population 
remained registered. It was thus fortunate that T’ai-tsung’s administration 
was comparatively economical, since about two-thirds of the empire’s 
potential taxpayers were escaping scot-free.** 

However, by T’ai-tsimg’s time the economic dislocation which had 
accompanied the widespread civil disorders of the late Sui and the first 
years of the T’ang reunification was beginning to improve. The years 
immediately following the foundation of the dynasty had been marked by 
high prices, and a shortage of grain which had led to a ban on the brewing 
of wine. Even after T’ai-tsung’s accession grain remained expensive and 
in short supply, so that high officials working outside the capital were 
ordered to send back home the portion of their salaries paid in grain. 
Conservative officials, such as Wei Cheng, for some years continued to 
use arguments concerning the lingering economic effects of the chaos of 
the last years of the Sui to prevent the emperor from embarking on 
extravagant policies, such as performing the elaborate and costly feng 
and shot! sacrifices, and from undertaking a full-scale policy of imperial 
military expansion. 

By about 630, however, as a result of several years of internal peace and 
good harvests coupled with sound administrative policies, the situation 
had markedly improved. An important new measure which gave the 
population some insurance against natural disasters was the establishment 
in 628 of prefectural ‘relief granaries’ {i-ts'cmg), which stored up grain in 
anticipation of famine or crop failures.** Price regulating granaries 
(ch'ang-p’ing ts’an£) designed to obviate excessive fluctuations of grain 
prices were also set up in some major cities in 659.*^ 

With this general stabilization and improvement of the economy the 
state grew prosperous, and began to build up large reserves. On the basis 
of this new prosperity, T’ai-tsung was able to undertake a far more activist 
and interventionist foreign policy, and to mount campaigns which ranged 
over much of central Asia and into Korea. 

In spite of these campaigns, however, the economy continued to pros¬ 
per, and low prices remained normal until well into the reign of T’ai- 

55 See Edwin G. Pulleyblank, ‘The registration of population in China in the Sui and T’ang 
periods’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 4.3 (1962) 290 ff.; Denis 
Twitchett, ‘Provincial autonomy and central finance in late T’ang’, AM (ns), n.2 (1965) 
211-32, esp. p. 213. 

5 * CTS 49, pp. 2122-3; THY 88, pp. 1611-12. 57 JHY 88, p. 1612. 
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tsung’s successor. The comparative economy of government, and the fact 
that the military establishment was virtually self-supporting through the 
militia system {f«-ping - see above), minimized the effects of the capital 
being located in a relatively poor and unproductive area. In contrast to 
later reigns, when the supply of Qi’ang-an became a major logistic 
problem, only comparatively small quantities of grain, some 200,000 
bushels {shih) per annum, had to be shipped to Qi’ang-an mostly from the 
great plain in Ho-nan. Tax grain from southern China, so important in 
later reigns, was not transported to the capital under T’ai-tsung, but was 
converted into cloth or cash to reduce the cost of transportation. 


POLICIES DESIGNED TO STRENGTHEN CENTRAL AUTHORITY 

T’ai-tsung’s most urgent concern was to ensure the long life of his dynasty 
and to enable it to escape the fate of those shortlived dynasties which had 
been the rule since the collapse of the Later Han empire. He concluded 
that in order to do this, central power, and above all the authority of 
the imperial house, had to be increased in relation to other rival groups 
in the empire. 

The debate on the establishment of a feudal' system 

In the latter part of 627, T’ai-tsung asked the counsel of his ministers 
about ways in which the life of the dynasty might be lengthened. The 
aged Hsiao Yii suggested the re-establishment of the ancient feng-chien 
system, on the basis of which the three dynasties of high antiquity (Hsia, 
Shang and Chou) had established their long-lasting regimes.ss 
The feng-chien system, as it was conceived by T’ang scholars, was in 
essence a system of decentralized government, in which authority over 
specific territories was devolved upon hereditary lords who were enfeoffed 
as vassals of the ruler. It was the antithesis of the system of prefectures 
and counties {chiin-hsien) by means of which central government exercised 
direct territorial control through centrally appointed career officials. 

A lengthy and heated discussion followed Hsiao Yii’s proposal. Most 
of the court advisers were completely opposed to the revival of a ‘feudal’ 
system. Some, like Li Pai-yao, vice-president of the Board of Rites, 
pointed out that the Chou had endured because of fate, not because of its 
‘feudal’ institutions, and that in its later stages it had been extremely weak. 
Others pointed out the practical consequences: Wei Cheng opposed it on 
the grounds that such a system would reduce the royal domain and 

58 THY 46. p. 824. 
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curtail government revenue so drastically that the officials would have 
no means to subsist; both he and Ma Qiou pointed out the dangers of 
misrule by feudatory lords and the defence problems which might arise.®’ 

For the time being the plan was shelved. But the whole idea had clearly 
made a powerful impression on T’ai-tsung, and feng-chien reappeared as a 
political issue on several occasions during his reign. In 631 an edict 
ordered the officials to draw up a set of detailed regulations by which 
members of the imperial house and outstanding officials might be ap¬ 
pointed as hereditary protectors of the frontiers.*’ Perhaps because of 
opposition among all parties at court the proposed system remained in 
abeyance. In 637, however, the plan was renewed. Twenty-one imperial 
princes were to be enfeoffed as hereditary governors-general or hereditary 
prefects and dispatched to various prefectures as ‘officers protecting the 
frontiers’ {fan-han), although many of the places to which they were 
assigned were in the north-eastern plain and elsewhere in the interior. 
Fourteen prominent ministers, including a majority of the most notable 
court advisers, were also appointed hereditary prefects. It is not at all 
clear what this involved in practical terms. It was certainly a much 
attenuated form of the feng-chien system, which amounted to little more 
than establishing a limited number of hereditary offices within the normal 
structure of the bureaucracy. 

Opposition even to this attenuated form of ‘feudalism’ continued to 
be vociferous.** The great court ministers could hardly leave their duties 
to go to their ‘fiefs’, and did not wish to do so. In 639 Chang-sun Wu-chi 
and Fang Hsiian-ling presented memorials seeking to decline their 
appointments on the grounds that the Han had replaced the feudal 
system with centrally-controlled commanderies and there was no point 
in revetting to the earlier system; that the members of the royal house 
and those who had played a role in the dynastic founding were not 
necessarily the most capable of fulfilling these important administrative 
duties; that their descendants might well prove to be unworthy of such 
offices, or might succeed when still too young to prevent outsiders from 
usurping their power.** 

In the face of this opposition, T’ai-tsung gave in, and issued an edict 
suspending the hereditary enfeoffment of prefects.*® But it seems that 
the enfeoffment of imperial princes continued,*"* and that T’ai-tsung 
remained attracted to the idea of ‘feudal’ institutions. At the very end 

” THY 46, pp. 824-7. ‘o TCTC 193, p. 6089. 

“ TCTC 193, pp. 6145-6; THY 47, pp. 829-30. 

CTS 63, pp. 2430-1; THY 47, pp. 829-30. 

‘3 TCTC 193, p. 6146. 

See the remonstrance presented by Ch’u Sui-liang in 642; THY 47, p. 831. 
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of his life, in the Ti-fan (Plan for an emperor) written in 648 as a sort of 
political testament for his heir, he again reverted to the question, con¬ 
cluding that if members of the imperial family were not enfeoffed, the 
royal house would not possess enough land. But this had to be balanced 
against excessive enfeoffment which would weaken central power.®® 
‘Feudalism’ was frequently discussed later in the dynasty as an alterna¬ 
tive form of political authority, or as a possible cure for the ills of the age, 
but the actual implementation of territorial enfeoffment, involving the 
parcelling out of territorial authority rather than the mere granting of 
nominal titles, was never again seriously contemplated. 


The prominent clans 

A far more important problem facing T’ai-tsung in his attempts to con¬ 
solidate his dynasty’s authority was the establishment of the royal house’s 
predominance in the face of the great aristocratic clans, in particular the 
group known as the ‘four surnames’ This was a group of clans, 

mostly from north-eastern China, which had attained pre-eminent social 
status during the fifth century as a result of the high court ranks their 
members had occupied over a period of several generations. Afterwards 
these clans were able to reinforce and perpetuate their privileged position 
by exercising both political and economic influence at the local level, by 
their preservation of what they considered the ‘true’ tradition of literate 
culture, by their punctilious observance of all the niceties of Confiician 
ritual observance, and above all by entering into endogamous marriage 
alliances. Their social pretensions were such that they looked down upon 
the semi-alien north-western royal houses of the sixth century as social 
upstarts, and the T’ang royal family came into the same category.*® 

In 6} 2, T’ai-tsung ordered several of his highest officials to compile a 
general survey of the genealogies of the empire’s most prominent clans. 
During the early years of the dynasty, very few members of the ‘four 
surnames’ clans had taken official posts, and their economic position had 
declined to a point where they were forced to marry outsiders - for a 
suitable price. Although they still held immense prestige and authority at 
a local level, where they competed for influence with the central government, 
T’ai-tsung fully expected that when the clans were ranked according to their 
political position and social standing, the imperial clan and those of its prin¬ 
cipal supporters would be found to rank well above the ‘four surnames’. 
‘5 Ti-fon I, pp. 3-8. 

** On this problem see Denis Twitchett, ‘The composition of the T’ang ruling class: new 
evidence from Tun-huang’, in A. F. Wright and Denis Twitchett, eds. Perspectives on the T’ang 
(New Haven, 1973), pp. 47-85, and the bibliography on pp. 83-5. 
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The compilation was entrusted to some of his senior officials - none 
of them from the highest aristocracy - and involved careful scrutiny of 
documentation supporting each clan’s claims. 

However, when it was completed, and Kao Shih-lien, its chief com¬ 
piler, presented it to the throne, T’ai-tsung was infuriated to see that the 
lineage of Kao-tsu’s minister Ts’ui Min-lcan, a member of one of the 
‘four surnames’ clans of Shan-tung (that is modern Hopei, Honan and 
Shantung), had been ranked first, while the imperial clan was placed in 
the third category, a clear indication that during the early T’ang social 
prestige remained independent of political power. T’ai-tsung therefore 
rejected the work and ordered a new compilation, in which the ranking of 
a clan was to be linked directly to the position attained by its members in 
the T’ang bureaucracy. 

This revised version, entitled the Chen-kuan shih-tsu chib {Compendium of 
clans and lineages of the Chen-kuan period) was completed and submitted to 
the throne in 638. It placed the imperial family and the clans of the very 
highest officials in the first rank; those of the maternal relatives of Kao-tsu 
and T’ai-tsung in the second, and the Ts’ui clan in the third.*’ 

This was a deliberate political act; an attempt to deflate the status and 
social pretensions of the north-eastern elite families, and a public assertion 
of the pre-eminence of the Li clan and its supporters. However, the ‘four 
surnames ’ clans seem to have suffered little in prestige. Three of T’ai- 
tsung’s most eminent ministers. Fang Hsiian-ling, Wei Qieng and Li 
Shih-chi, contracted marriages with members of these families, in spite 
of the emperor’s attempts to reduce their status.*® Even as late as the 
ninth century the emperor Wen-tsung lamented the fact that although the 
Li-T’ang clan had been on the throne for more than two hundred years, 
it was still less sought after for marriage alliances than some of the old 
‘four surnames’ clans.*’ 


The examination system 

The T’ang government under T’ai-tsung continued to encourage the 
scholar class by providing a means of entry to the ranks of officials via 
the examinations and by the support of scholarship. 

After T’ai-tsung’s accession the number and frequency of official exami¬ 
nations increased. In almost every year candidates were sent up from the 
provinces to take the examinations and were personally interviewed by 
the emperor.” T’ai-tsung ordered that clothes and food be furnished to 

For more detail see the ch. by Ikeda On in The Cambridge history of China, vol. 4; also Takeda 
Ryuji, ‘ Jogan shizokushi no hensan ni kansuru ichi kosatsu’, Shigaku, Z5.4 (1952) 23-41. 

** HTS 93, p. 3842. 

*’ HTS 172, pp. 3205-6. ™ IFHTIC 29, p. 276c; T’ai-p’ingyii-lan 629, p. ta. 
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candidates in both the capital and the provinces, and issued edicts relating 
to the establishment of definitive curricula for the examinations. 

Yet, for all this, the number of examination candidates remained very- 
modest, -with an average of just over ten graduates a year. To provide a 
training for examination candidates, the system of state schools at the 
capital -was placed under the Directorate of the State University (Kuo- 
t2u chien).^' This was given control of the curricula taught in the five 
schools which it controlled. Three of these, the Kuo-t2u hsiieh, T’ai- 
hsvieh and Ssu-men hsiieh had been foimded in Kao-tsu’s time. These 
schools were expanded and provided with extensive new buildings, so 
that the number of students could be increased to more than 2,000.’* Two 
more schools were added under T’ai-tsung; the School for Calligraphy 
(Shu-hsiieh) founded in 628 and the School of Law (Lii-hsiieh) founded 
in 632.’* Because of their speciali2ed instruction, these two schools were 
opened to the sons of low-ranking officials and commoners, who could 
not hope to rise to very high ranks. 

Yet another special college was also set up, the Hung-wen kuan, which 
was specially limited to members of the imperial family and the children 
of the highest ranking officials.’^ The Hung-wen kuan was a continuation 
of the College of Literary Studies (Wen-hsiieh kuan) which T’ai-tsung 
had founded during his father’s reign, and like its predecessor had the 
additional function of acting as a private council and secretariat at the 
disposal of T’ai-tsung. It was thus a direct predecessor of other similar 
bodies which fulfilled the same_functions under later T’ang emperors; 
the Pei-men hsueh-shih under the empress Wu, the Chi-hsien yiian under 
Hsiian-tsung and above all the Han-lin academy, whose members became 
important political advisers from the last decades of the eighth century.’s 

With this expansion of the school system, thousands of scholars and 
students streamed into Ch’ang-an from the provinces, and lectures on the 
classics and histories were held everywhere in the capital. Instructors in 
classical learning were even provided for those young members of the 
elite who entered government service as members of the emperor’s 
personal guard (Jei-cb’i), and if they proved capable they too were per¬ 
mitted to sit for the examinations.’* 

Inevitably such activity in this field of education led to the emergence 
of many conflicting interpretations of the classics, and T’ai-tsimg was 
eventually compelled to order the compilation of orthodox standard 

” THY 66, p. 1157. ” THY jj, p. 6}}; TCTC 195, p. 6153. 

73 CTS 3, p. 42; HIT48, pp. 1267-8; Liu Po-chi, T’ang-taicbeng-cbiaosbib(y&vpd, 1958), p. 93. 
7 < THY 64, pp. 1114-15. 

75 On the Han-lin academy see F. A. Bischoff, Le Foret des pinceaux (Paris, 1964). 

7 ‘ TCTC 195, p. 6153. 
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commentaries on the canonical books. Tai-tsung commissioned the great 
scholar Yen Shih-ku to establish definitive texts of the canonical books, 
and in 638 ordered K’ung Ying-ta and other scholars to write detailed 
sub-commentaries upon them. A first draft of these was completed in 642, 
but further work was necessary, and revision continued imtil well into the 
650s. These texts and sub-commentaries known as the Wu-ching cheng-i 
have remained authoritative, and provided the foundation for classical 
Confucian education throughout the T’ang.77 


Historical scholarship 

The production of standard texts and sub-commentaries for the classics 
was only one of the forms of state-sponsored scholarship. Perhaps an 
equal achievement was the compilation of Standard Histories for the 
dynasties preceding the T’ang and the foundation of the system of official 
historiography.’* The writing of official history had been sadly neglected 
for centuries prior to the T’ang, both in northern and southern Qdna. 
As a basis for legitimizing their new dynasty, the record of the dynasties 
which preceded the T’ang as holders of heaven’s mandate was essential 
evidence. Moreover, Kao-tsu, and even more T’ai-tsung, were deeply 
aware of the force of historical models and precedents; historical examples 
and analogies were the common coin of political discourse at the time. 

The task of compiling the histories of the Northern Wei, Liang, Qi’en, 
Northern Qi’i, Northern Chou and the Sui was first begun in 622, but 
owing to the court’s preoccupation with more urgent matters, coupled 
with poor direction, the work was discontinued and remained incomplete. 
In 629 T’ai-tsung set up a new commission with Fang Hsiian-ling in 
general charge and Wei Cheng as chief editor, which completed the his¬ 
tories of Liang, Ch’en, Ch’i, Chou and Sui in 636. The work on the 
Northern Wei, for which a draft history had been compiled in the middle 
of the sixth century, was abandoned. The work continued after 636 how¬ 
ever. A new history of the Chin was completed in 644-6. The monographs 
(chih) on topics concerning the dynasties of disunion had not been 
included in the histories presented in 656, but were finally completed and 
presented to the throne in 656, under T’ai-tsung’s successor. 

This work of compilation presented many difficulties. In compiling the 
new Chin history for instance, the historians had to take into accoxmt at 
least eighteen extant histories of the period. In writing on the more recent 

n For details on this activity in the field of classical scholarship, see the ch. by D. M. McMullen 

in The Cambridge history of China, vol. 4. 

1* For details on early T’ang historiography, see ibid. 
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past, although there were adequate records for the Liang, Qi’en and 
Northern Ch’i, those for the more important Northern Chou and Sui 
regimes were in complete disorder. Much of the Sui archives had been 
destroyed by the rebel Wang Shih-ch’ung in Lo-yang, and more was lost 
when several boats transporting the Sui Imperial Library and records 
from Lo-yang to Ch’ang-an capsized in the Huang-ho. T’ai-tsung’s 
historians tried to fill these gaps by the use of private libraries and the 
records kept by the former imperial families. They personally interviewed 
members of these families,^’ and collected recollections from other 
people, including a physician famed for his powers of memory. 80 

This work of historical compilation was undertaken by imperial com¬ 
missions working with a totally new government organization, the Bureau 
of Historiography (Shih-kuan), which was established in 629. This office 
was responsible not only for the compilation of the histories of previous 
reigns, but also for the on-going compilation of the historical record of 
the T’ang itself. 

The official machinery for state-controlled historiography was to be¬ 
come a permanent feature of the Chinese state until our own century, and 
the essential procedures for compiling the dynastic record®* were also 
established firmly in the early T’ang. It is, however, often forgotten how 
novel a development this was. Although earlier dynastic histories had 
been written by officials working under imperial sponsorship and em¬ 
ploying state archives, they had been the work of individual scholars. 
Under T’ai-tsung, history - or rather the compilation of official histories - 
became a bureaucratic undertaking. The histories became projects for 
corporate scholarship, undertaken as routine by civil servants working 
under ministerial direction. Equally novel were the new procedures for 
the compilation of the dynasty’s own record. The T’ang was the first 
dynasty to compile Veritable Records (Shih-lu) of each reign, again largely 
at the urging of T’ai-tsung, obsessed as he was with the historical image 
which he himself would leave to posterity. 

This new official historiography soon developed an ideal of integrity 
and independence from imperial interference, and already in T’ai-tsung’s 
own reign there were clashes of will between the emperor and his his¬ 
torians over the content of the record. But official control also gave the 
state the power to slant the record. For example, we have seen how the 
official record misrepresented T’ai-tsung’s role in the founding of the 
dynasty and obscured the events leading up to the Hsiian-wu Gate coup. 

” Wei Cbeng-hmg cbien-lu 4, pp. 4a-b. CIS 191, p. 5096. 

•' For details see the ch. on governmental institutions by Denis Twitchett in The Cambridge 
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Uteraty collections and libraries 

In 622 between 80 and 90 per cent of the great Sui Imperial Library from 
Lo-yang was lost in a disastrous accident on the Huang-ho while it was 
being transported to Ch’ang-an. Only 14,000 titles, totalling some 
90,000 scrolls, remained. Both under Kao-tsu and T’ai-tsung serious 
efforts were made to repair this disastrous loss. In 622 Kao-tsu authorized 
the government to purchase the libraries of deceased scholars to supple¬ 
ment the collection. By the time of T’ai-tsung’s accession a collection of 
more than 200,000 scrolls was deposited in the Hung-wen kuan, where 
scholars spent several years classifying them into the four traditional 
divisions of literature: canonical works, history, philosophy and writings 
of individuals. Attempts were made to establish definitive texts of rare 
works, and the search for rare and ancient books continued throughout 
T’ai-tsung’s reign. When later in his reign T’ai-tsung purchased the library 
of a famous Chin period scholar, literati from all over the empire were 
encouraged to donate books to the imperial collections.*^ 

These literary projects involved a large number of the scholarly elite 
among the officials. A great many of the ministers who rose to prominence 
after T’ai-tsung’s death had been involved in the compilation of the 
histories or the canonical commentaries and had served in the offices 
devoted to literary and scholarly matters. Such projects ensured for the 
dynasty the support of the literary elite. 

Kelations with the Buddhist clergj/^'^ 

Perhaps the most powerful single group, outside the official class, was the 
Buddhist clergy, and T’ai-tsung was forced to confront the threat which 
they posed to a powerful centralized regime. 

T’ai-tsung’s personal attitude towards Buddhism appears to have been 
largely negative, and he never provided the lavish support and patronage 
that the Buddhists had received from the devout Sui emperors, Wen-ti and 
Yang-ti. However T’ai-tsung was well aware of the danger of alienating 
the Buddhist community, particularly before he had consolidated his own 
regime. Therefore one of his first acts as emperor was to rescind the 
severe anti-Buddhist measures proposed by his father in the last year of 
his reign. Beyond this he gave a limited patronage to Buddhism, con¬ 
ducting Buddhist services in the Imperial Palace, and permitting the 
ordination of several thousand priests and nuns. T’ai-tsung dedicated 
Buddhist temples to offer prayers for those who had died fighting for the 

“ CTS 80, p. 2729. 
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T’ang, and sought divine assistance to protect the state and ensure its 
prosperity. But these were measures whose ultimate objectives were secular 
and material. The emperor’s interest in the spiritual goals of Buddhism 
was limited to those areas in which they coincided with state interests. 

Even from early in his reign T’ai-tsung gave clear indications that he 
was determined to control the activities of the Buddhist church. In 627 
he acted against a perennial abuse, the practice of illegal ordination as a 
means of tax evasion: in 629 he ordered that illegally ordained monks 
were to be executed. Gradually T’ai-tsung’s measures against Buddhism 
became even more sweeping. In at least one case his measures were un¬ 
precedented. In 631 he became the first Chinese ruler to forbid monks 
and nuns to receive homage from their own parents, a practice which 
offended against the basic mores of secular society. Even though he was 
persuaded to rescind this edict in 633, in the face of pressure from the 
Buddhists and their influential supporters, this act showed the emperor’s 
concern with the social consequences of Buddhist religious practices. In 
637 another edict ordered that Taoist monks and nuns should have 
precedence over Buddhists in all imperially sponsored ceremonies. Another 
edict issued in the same year attacked Buddhism as a foreign religion 
which deluded the credulous masses with tricks and curiosities, and went 
on to say that the crude doctrines of Buddhism did not compare with the 
profundity of the native Taoism tradition. A third measure of the same 
year was the promulgation of the ‘Regulations concerning the Taoist 
and Buddhist clergy’ (Tao-seng ho), which provided an official system of 
secular laws controlling the conduct of the clergy, who had previously 
been controlled only by the religious discipline embodied in the Vinaya. 
In 639 T’ai-tsung ordered the clergy to observe the strict standards of 
conduct for the clergy laid down in the Fo I-chiao ching, which claimed to 
set forth the Buddha’s dying instructions. This severely restricted their 
participation in secular and political affairs, and supplemented the ‘Regu¬ 
lations concerning the Taoist and Buddhist clergy’ with religious injunc¬ 
tions which were given the force of law by the emperor. 

However, in spite of these formal measures to control the clergy and 
curb their secular activities, he had no intention of extirpating Buddhism. 
He continued to order Buddhist ceremonies to celebrate the anniversaries 
of the deaths of the Sui emperors, both of whom had been devout Bud¬ 
dhists, and in 634 he ordered that a great Ch’ang-an temple, the Hung-fu 
ssu, be dedicated to the memory of his own mother. He personally took 
part in services at the temple, and tried to assure the monks that the favour 
he showed to the Taoists was unavoidable, since the Li royal family 
claimed to be descended from the Taoist sage Lao-tzu. 
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But these gestures of conciliation were superficial, and T’ai-tsung con¬ 
tinued to be fundamentally hostile towards both the Buddhist clergy and 
the Buddhist religion. As late as 646 he denounced Buddhism as a vulgar 
and futile faith which had misled emperors in the past, and held out false 
hopes for the people. 

The closest relationship T’ai-tsung ever established with a Buddhist 
monk was with the great pilgrim-traveller Hsiian-tsang (600-64). Hsiian- 
tsang had left Qiina in 629, and returned in 645 after living for fifteen 
years in India. On his return Hsiian-tsang became one of the great figures 
in the history of Qiinese Buddhism, undertaking the translation of the 
major scriptures of the Yogacara school (known in China as the Fa-hsiang 
sect) into Chinese. Buddhist sources stress T’ai-tsung’s enormous interest 
in Hsuan-tsang, and suggest that it derived from the emperor’s personal 
devotion. 

However, there is no indication that T’ai-tsung was interested in Hsiian- 
tsang as an exponent of a new doctrine. His interest was in the Buddhist 
pilgrim as a man with a unique knowledge of the geography, customs, 
products and politics of India and central Asia. Indeed the emperor tried 
to persuade Hsiian-tsang to renoimce his vows and become a court 
official. He failed in this, but Hsiian-tsang was persuaded to stay in the 
Hung-fu ssu temple in Ch’ang-an, where he proceeded with his great 
translation project, supported by lavish imperial subsidies. 

Hsiian-tsang did not see the emperor again for three years. In 649, 
shordy before T’ai-tsung’s death, he accompanied the emperor to his 
summer residence. T’ai-tsung is said to have regretted not having met 
Hsiian-tsang earlier so that he could have encouraged the spread of 
Buddhism. Whether he ever made such a statement is doubtful; if he did 
it must have been a death-bed conversion, totally at variance with his 
life-long hostility towards the Buddhist church and Buddhist doctrine.8« 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Ever since the fall of the Han dynasty, which had briefly controlled 
territories from northern Korea to the western edge of the Tarim Basin, 
and south to northern Vietnam, successive dynasties had dreamed of 
re-establishing the grandeur of its vast empire. The Sui had begun the 
task of rebuilding the Han dominions after centuries of disunion, only to 
have its efforts cut short by internal rebellion. For T’ai-tsung, once the 

See also S. Weinstein, ‘Imperial patronage in the formation of T’ang Buddhism’, in Wright 
and Twitchett, eds. PerspaUves on the T’ang, pp. 265-306; A. F. Wright, ‘T’ang T’ai-tsung 
and Buddhism’, in Perspediues on the T’ang, pp. 239-63. 
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pacification of China was accomplished, the next stage was to carry on 
the activist Sui foreign policy by subjugating the states surrounding 
China. 

During the early years of his reign, when the T’ang economy was still 
weak, T’ai-tsung was persuaded by his advisers to use T’ang military 
power conservatively. He therefore pursued a policy of ditente with many 
of China’s neighbours, sometimes forming marriage alliances by offering 
them the hands of T’ang ‘princesses’ (who were, in fact, not his own 
daughters),*® sometimes subverting their internal unity by diplomatic 
means. All this, however, soon changed. In 650 the destruction of the 
qaghanate of the Eastern Turks, the former hegemons of northern Asia, 
created a great power vacuum on the northern frontier and removed the 
greatest external threat to the Chinese borders. This new situation, 
coupled with a substantial improvement in the economy within the empire, 
gave T’ai-tsung the opportunity to pursue a policy of wide-scale foreign 

expansion. 

The Eastern and Western Turks 

By far the most imposing of T’ai-tsung’s military achievements was the 
pacification of the Eastern Turks, which so completely destroyed their 
forces that the whole balance of power in northern Asia was altered for 
half-a-century thereafter. T’ai-tsimg succeeded in completely reversing 
the T’ang relationship with the Turks. Kao-tsu, who in his time had 
acknowledged himself a Turkish vassal, would live to see his son become 
heavenly qaghan {t’ien k’o-han), suzerain of all the Turks. 

However, T’ai-tsung’s first encounter with the Eastern Turks after his 
accession was not particularly auspicious. Late in the eighth month of 626, 
just a few weeks after T’ai-tsung had seized the throne, Liang Shih-tu, the 
last rebel surviving from the late Sui period, advised the Turks to invade 
China, doubtless hoping to take advantage of the internal dissension 
created between the supporters of T’ai-tsung and those of his two 
murdered brothers, following the Hsiian-wu Gate coup. The Eastern 
Turkish leader Hsieh-li Qaghan (Illig Qaghan, reign 620-30) and his 
nephew T’u-li (Tdlis Qaghan) thereupon combined their forces and led 
an army said to number 100,000 men to invade the modern province of 
Shensi, advancing by way of Ching-chou (about seventy-five miles north¬ 
west of Ch’ang-an) to the banks of the Wei River, a little more than ten 
miles west of the capital. The commander at Ching-chou was Lo I, who 
had been on good terms with Li Chien-ch’eng, the murdered heir appa¬ 
ls See Paul Demieville, Le Concile de Lhasa (Paris, 1932), p. i, n. 2; Kuang P’ing.<hang, 

‘T’ang-tai kung-chu ho-ch’in k’ao’, Shih-hsueb nien-pao, z.z (1933) 28, n. 19. 
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rent, and the fact that the Turks were able to advance so rapidly upon the 
T’ang capital suggests that he may have put up only a token resistance.** 

According to the traditional account, at this point T’ai-tsung employed 
a stratagem to separate Hsieh-li from his main force, surround him with 
a small band of his men, and convince him to sue for peace. After con¬ 
cluding a treaty, with the traditional sacrifice of a white horse, on the 
Pien Bridge spanning the Wei River, the Turks supposedly withdrew. 

However, there is evidence that in fact T’ai-tsung not only failed to 
capture the Turkish qaghan but also that he was forced to part with a 
great deal of treasure to secure a Turkish withdrawal. One source reports 
that the emperor followed the advice of his general Li Ching to ‘empty 
out the storehouses ’ to persuade the Turks to retreat, and later in his reign 
the emperor alluded sadly to the ‘shame he had suffered at the Wei 
River ’.87 

Soon afterwards, however, the power of the Eastern Turks was drasti¬ 
cally reduced. In 627 some of their subject peoples, the Hsiieh-yen-t’o, 
the Pa-yeh-ku and the Hui-ho (Uighurs) revolted against Turkish control. 
Later in the same year the territories of the Eastern Turks suffered deep 
snowfalls in which most of their livestock perished, causing a terrible 
famine. Then, in 628, when T’u-li failed to suppress the revolts of the 
subject peoples, Hsieh-li angrily imprisoned him and had him flogged. 
The personal split which arose between the two leaders further eroded 
Turkish strength. Internal dissension was also aroused by the heavy 
reliance of the qaghan on Soghdians and other central Asians as admini¬ 
strators, and the subsequent trend for the Turkish court to remain 
stationary. This provoked a reaction among the more traditional elements 
of the Turks who saw it as a threat to their traditional nomadic life. 

After T’u-li was released from prison, he secretly planned to rebel 

against the qaghan, and sent a letter to T’ai-tsung requesting permission 

to come to the T’ang court. In the fourth month of 628, T’u-li was 
attacked by Hsieh-li and asked for military assistance from the T’ang. 
T’ai-tsung decided not to intervene, believing that if he waited the Turks 
would be torn apart by internal strife. He did, however, take the oppor¬ 
tunity to settle an old score with Liang Shih-tu, who held territory inside 
the loop of the Huang-ho in the northern part of modern Shensi, and 
whom the Turks were no longer in a position to protect. In the spring of 
628 a T’ang army invested his camp, and Liang was killed by one of his 
own subordinates. 

See Li Shu-t’ung, T’ang-sbib k’ao-pien (Taipei, 1965), p. 257. 

See HTS 93, p. 3814; TCTC 191, pp. 6019-26; Wang T’ang, comp. T’ang Y«-/;h (Shanghai, 

• 957 ). 5 . p. * 5 ^; I-' Shu-t’ung, T’ang-sbih k’ao-pitn, ch, 8. 
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T’ai-tsung further weakened Hsieh-li’s power by recognizing the 
legitimacy of a new leader elected by those tribes which had recently 
revolted against Eastern Turkish control. This new qaghan, P’i-chia 
(Bilga Qaghan) in turn sent tribute to Ch’ang-an, acknowledging T’ang 
suzerainty. Many other tribes formerly subject to Hsieh-li threw in their 
lot with the new leader P’i-chia. 

By 629 Hsieh-li was reduced to such straits that late in the year he went 
so far as publicly to proclaim himself a vassal of the T’ang. T’ai-tsung 
ignored the gesture and, now confident of total victory, sent more than 
a hundred thousand troops under the command of his generals Li Shih- 
chi and Li Ching against Hsieh-li. Hsieh-li’s camp, at this time located to 
the south of the Gobi, was taken with a great slaughter of men and live¬ 
stock. The qaghan himself at first eluded capture, but was overtaken by 
T’ang forces early in 630 and sent to Ch’ang-an to live out the remainder 
of his days as a political hostage. 

In the spring of 630 the leaders of the north-western peoples came to 
court requesting that T’ai-tsung assume the title heavenly qaghan 
{t'kn k'o-han), with the implication of supreme suzerainty and the right 
to mediate in disputes between them. Although some scholars believe 
that a formal political system emerged as a result,®* this is highly dubious. 
Yet the ceremonies exalting the Heavenly Qaghan in Ch’ang-an were very 
impressive, and much was made of the title by the Chinese, to whom it 
symbolized - however ephemeral its practical implications - the complete 
reversal of their fortunes with the Turks. 

A long and acrimonious debate then took place at court over what 
policy should be adopted towards the remnants of the vanquished Eastern 
Turks. T’ai-tsung, accepting a policy proposed by Wen Yen-po, the presi¬ 
dent of the Secretariat, decided that the conquered Eastern Turks should 
be resettled in Chinese territory to the south of the great loop of the 
Huang-ho. Here their tribes were to be broken up, and the Turks scattered 
within various Chinese prefectures and counties, where they were to 
take up agriculture, and absorb the ‘civilizing influences’ of Chinese 
culture, so that eventually they would lose their cultural identity and 
cease to be a menace to China. 

Many prominent courtiers, among them Yen Shih-ku, Wei Cheng and 
Li Pai-yao, all of them prominent Confucian scholars, objected that the 
Turks ought not to be brought into China, particularly not into a region 
close to the capital, since the character of the Turks was such that they 
could never be assimilated into the Chinese way of life, and they were 

See for example Lo Hsiang-lin, ‘T’ang-tai Tien-k’o-han chih-tu k’ao’, included in his 

T’ang-tai wen-hua sbib (Taipei, 1963), pp. 54-87. 
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impervious to the values of Chinese culture. They suggested instead that 
they be kept in their steppe homeland, but politically fragmented to the 
point where they would be impotent to pose any military threat to the 
T’ang.8« 

The emperor’s view finally prevailed; it was decided that the Turks 
would be resettled in Chinese territory, and about a hundred thousand 
were placed along the Chinese frontier from Ho-pei to Shensi. About ten 
thousand eventually came to live in Ch’ang-an, and several of their tribal 
leaders received commissions as generals in the T’ang army. 

The eighth-century Turkish inscription of Kocho-Tsaidam eloquently 
relates the fate suffered by the conquered Turks.’® 

The sons of the Turkish nobles became slaves to the Chinese people, and their 
innocent daughters were reduced to serfdom. The nobles, discarding their 
Turkish titles, accepted those of China, and made submission to the Chinese 
Qaghan, devoting their labour and their strength to his service for fifty years. 
For him, both toward the rising sun and westward to the Iron Gates, they 
launched their expeditions. But to the Chinese Qaghan they surrendered their 
empire and their institutions. 

T’ai-tsung was greatly encouraged by the stroke of good fortune that 
had enabled him to destroy the Eastern Turkish qaghanate. After estab¬ 
lishing firm control over the frontier region in the Ordos and modern 
Iimer Mongolia, he began to employ a similar policy of divide and conquer 
against the Western Turks. Here he was greatly assisted by the serious 
internal divisions that had recently destroyed their political unity. During 
the Sui and early T’ang period, while the Eastern Turks had repeatedly 
menaced China, the Western Turks had been preoccupied with the west, 
and had allied themselves with Byzantium to exert pressure upon Persia. 
Kao-tsu had sought friendly relations with the Western Turks in order to 
intimidate the Eastern Turkish qaghans by the threat of simultaneous 
attacks from both east and west. The more the Eastern Turks declined, 
however, the more the Western Turks had flourished. By the early years 
of T’ai-tsung’s reign, under their chieftain T’ung Yeh-hu (Ton-yabghu 
Qaghan) the Western Turks had come to control much of the vast region 
from the Jade Gate (Yii-men) at the western extremity of the Great Wall 
in modern Kansu, to Sassanid Persia in the west, and from Kashmir in the 

south to the Altai mountains in the north. 

/ 

In 630, one of Ton-yabghu’s subject tribes revolted and put him to 
death. This brought about the breakdown of the Western Turkish empire. 

*'> See THY 73, pp. 1312-14; Cheti-kuan cbeng-yao 9, pp. 284-7; Cbmg-kmg cbien-lu, 2, 

pp. 8b-i2b. 
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In 634 it was divided along the line of the Issyk-Kul and the Hi River into 
western and eastern confederations controlled by rival groups of tribes, 
the Nu-shih-pi and Tu-lu respectively. 

T’ai-tsung deftly employed the traditional policy of ‘using barbarians 
to control the barbarians’ (/ / chih i) to maintain discord among the 
Western Turks, by recognizing in 641 the legitimacy of Sha-po-lo Yeh-hu 
(Isbara yabghu Qaghan), ruler of the western confederation. In response, 
Tu-lu Qaghan (reign 638-51), ruler of the eastern portion of the Western 
Turkish empire, quickly invaded several central Asian oases under his 
rival’s control and soon afterwards engineered his assassination. After 
reuniting the old qaghanate of the Western Turks, Tu-lu began detaining 
T’ang envoys and raiding the Chinese border in Kansu. 

In 642 several tribes among the Western Turks that were discontented 
under Tu-lu’s regime sent envoys to Ch’ang-an seeking the establishment 
of another qaghan as their overlord. The emperor seized the opportunity 
to recognize yet another new qaghan, I-p’i shih-kuei. As a result Tu-lu 
Qaghan soon lost the support of many of his subject tribes and was forced 
to flee to Tokhara (T’u-huo-lo). I-p’i she- kuei then sent a tribute mission 
to the T’ang court and requested a marriage with a T’ang princess to 
cement his ties with the Chinese court. T’ai-tsung acquiesced, asking in 
return that as a betrothal gift I-p’i she-kuei cede to China five oases in the 
Tarim basin, among them Kucha (Ch’iu-tz’u), Khotan (Yii-t’ien) and 
Kashgar (Su-le) - oases which were probably not the qaghan’s to give.” 
In any case, T’ai-tsung had already commenced his conquest of the region 
by force of arms. 

The oases of central Asia 

As the Turkish empires were weakened and destroyed, T’ai-tsung was 
able to establish Chinese suzerainty over the oasis kingdoms, some in¬ 
habited by Indo-European-speaking peoples, of the Tarim basin. Nourish¬ 
ing thriving cultures in which influences from Iran, India, Afghanistan 
and China were intermingled, these oases were important to the T’ang 
because of the ‘Silk Road’ which passed through them. It was along this 
road that merchants from central Asia, Persia and the Eastern Roman 
empire travelled to China, and control of the route was thus an important 
objective for T’ang imperial policy. 

The first large oasis to fall to the T’ang was that closest to China, the 
warm and fertile country of Karakhoja (Kao-ch’ang), located near modern 
Turfan in eastern Sinkiang province. More deeply influenced by Chinese 

CTS 194B, p. 5185; William Samolin, East Tarkis/an to the tmlflb century Hague, 1964), 
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culture than the other oasis-states, since 498 Karakhoja had been ruled by 
the royal house of Ch’ii, perhaps Chinese or partly Chinese in origin, but 
in any case highly sinicized by the early seventh century. During the Sui 
and Kao-tsu’s reign Karakhoja had come under the control of the Western 
Turks, but following the death of Ton-yabghu Qaghan in 630 it had come 
increasingly under the influence of A-shih-na She-erh, the second son of 
Ch’u-lo Qaghan of the Eastern Turks. In 630 Ch’ii Wen-t’ai, the king of 
Karakhoja, visited T’ai-tsung’s court together with his queen and was 
lavishly entertained. 

However, some years after returning to his kingdom, Ch’ii Wen-t’ai 
began to block the silk route from China. This resulted from a further 
political change in the Tarim region. In 636 A-shih-na She-erh decided 
to take up service at Ch’ang-an as a T’ang general. From 638 he was 
replaced as the predominant power in the area of Karakhoja by Tu-lu 
Qaghan, ruler of the eastern confederation of the Western Turks. It was 
the support of Tu-lu Qaghan which encouraged the king of Karakhoja 
to defy the T’ang. Merchants from the west were prevented from pro¬ 
ceeding to the T’ang capital with their wares, and tribute gifts from states 
to the west of Karakhoja were also held up.** 

As a result of these troubles T’ai-tsung in 638 gave permission to 
Karashahr (Yen-ch’i), another small oasis-state located south-west of 
Karakhoja, to open up an alternative southern route across the desert to 
the Chinese border. Ch’ii Wen-t’ai thereupon allied himself with the 
Western Turks to attack Karashahr and the other small oasis of Hami 
(I-wu), which lay east of Karakhoja on the route to Ch’ang-an and which 
had recently transferred its allegiance from the Western Turks to the T’ang. 
T’ai-tsung summoned Ch’ii Wen-t’ai to appear personally at the T’ang 
court as an imperial vassal, but the Karakhoja king ignored the order. 
In the last month of 638 the emperor appointed Hou Chiin-chi as com¬ 
mander of an expeditionary force against Karakhoja. Ch’ii Wen-t’ai at 
first scoffed at the idea of a T’ang army coming to invade his kingdom 
across such an expanse of desert. But he had not counted upon the per¬ 
severance of Hou Chiin-chi, and when he heard that the Chinese troops 
were close at hand, he is said to have died of fright. The Western Turks, 
who had promised to assist Karakhoja in case of an attack, sent a relief 
force, but this turned tail and fled upon the arrival of the T’ang troops. In 
the eighth month of 640 Ch’ii Wen-t’ai’s son, the new Karakhoja king, 
surrendered his country to Hou Chiin-chi. 

The emperor then decided to annex Karakhoja as a part of China.*^ Both 

See Shimazaki Akira, ‘To no Koshokoku no genin ni tsuite’, C/juo Daifakn Wimfflkiihii kiyo, 
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Wei Cheng and Ch’u Sui-liang bitterly opposed the extension of direct 
Chinese control over the oasis kingdom because of its great distance from 
China, the great number of Chinese troops which would be required to 
garrison it, and the difficulties that would be encountered in conscripting 
men for such a posting, and in supplying them. Wei Cheng vehemently 
denied that China would gain any tangible benefit from incorporating 
the area under direct rule.*'* But T’ai-tsung ignored the advice of his 
ministers. Karakhoja itself became a Chinese prefecture, Hsi-chou (the 
‘western prefecture’) and shortly afterwards a protectorate-general with 
the title ‘Pacify the West’ (An-hsi tu-hu-fu) was established there to 
administer the surrounding region. The protectorate-general was a com¬ 
bined civil and military administration employing Chinese civil officials 
backed by a standing army. The An-hsi protectorate-general was the first 
of several such administrations established under T’ai-tsung and his 
successor to govern foreign peoples who had recognized Chinese author¬ 
ity.’s It controlled the region stretching from Tun-huang (Sha-chou) in 
the far west of Kansu to the borders of Karashahr in the west. 

The Indo-European-influenced state of Karashahr, which had been a 
T’ang tributary state since 632, soon became anxious about the proximity 
of the new Chinese administration and army in Hsi-chou, less than a 
hundred miles away. It thus allied itself with the Western Turks and ceased 
sending tribute to the Chinese court. As a consequence, late in 644 the 
commander of the An-hsi protectorate-general, Kuo Hsiao-k’o, marched 
against Karashahr, captured its king, and defeated a Western Turkish 
army which was sent to rescue him. Karashahr then resumed its tributary 
relationship with the T’ang court. In 648, when this king was overthrown 
by a cousin, a T’ang army led by A-shih-na She-erh, the Turkish leader 
then in the service of the T’ang court, again invaded the country and 
placed another member of the royal family upon the throne. The latter 
prudently declared himself a loyal T’ang vassal. 

It was not only Karashahr which felt menaced by the increasing Chinese 
presence in central Asia. To the west lay the oasis of Kucha, which of all 
the kingdoms of the Tarim basin was most strongly influenced by Indo- 
European culture. Its king, Su-fa (Swarnatep ?), although nominally a 
vassal of the T’ang, aided Karashahr in its rebellion against Chinese 
domination in 644 and also ceased to pay tribute to the Chinese court. 
In 648 A-shih-na She-erh, having dealt with Karashahr, marched on and 
took the Kuchean capital, placing it under the control of the protector- 


Wti Chtng-kmg chien-lu, z, pp. 138-143. 

’s On the An-hsi protectorate see des Rotours, ‘Les grands fonctionnaires des provinces’, 
pp. 51-2. 
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general of An-hsi, Kuo Hsiao-k’o. Shortly afterwards, the remnants pf the 
Kuchean forces, allied with Western Turkish tribes, recaptured the city 
and killed Kuo. But A-shih-na She-erh’s army soon regained the capital, 
and after five more of Kucha’s larger cities had fallen to him, the rest 
surrendered. Eleven thousand of the conquered inhabitants were put to 
the sword as a reprisal for Kuo Hsiao-k’o’s death. The conquest of 
Karashahr and Kucha was a mortal blow to the Indo-European culture 
and civilization of central Asia, which was never to recover.’* 

The subjugation of these kingdoms meant that the T’ang now con¬ 
trolled almost all of the Tarim basin, for the three western oasis states 
had submitted voluntarily to Chinese suzerainty some years before, 
Kashgar and Khotan in 632, and Yarkand (So-ch’e) in 635. Early in 649 
the administrative seat of the An-hsi protectorate-general was moved 
from Karakhoja westward to Kucha, and the ‘Four Garrisons’ (jjw cheti) 
of Kucha, Kashgar, Khotan and Karashahr were established under its 
supervision to control the Chinese dominions in the Tarim basin and the 
area around the Issyk-Kul in what is now the Soviet Kirghiz Republic.” 


The T'u-yu-htm and the Tibetans 

The area around the Kokonor Lake and the sources of the Huang-ho in 
modern Tsinghai province was the homeland of a Tibetanized Hsien-pi 
people known as the T’u-yii-hun. Yang-ti had driven them from their 
homeland in 608, but during the civil strife of the last years of the Sui the 
T’u-yii-hun had taken advantage of China’s weakness by re-occupying 
their old territories and had begun once again to raid Chinese prefectures 
along the north-western border. After the rise of the T'ang the T’u-yii- 
hun qaghan, Fu-yiin, had raised troops to assist Kao-tsu against the Kansu 
‘rebel’ Li Kuei, and Kao-tsu in return had allowed Fu-yiin’s son. Shun, 
who had been held in China as a hostage by Yang-ti, to return to his 
people. Thereafter the T’u-yii-hun remained on relatively cordial terms 
with the new dynasty until 634, when their envoys, after having presented 
tribute in Ch’ang-an, plundered Chinese territory on their way home. 
T’ai-tsung summoned the aged Fu-yiin Qaghan to appear at court in 
person. But this summons went unheeded. When, as a result, the marriage 
of one of the qaghan’s sons to a T’ang ‘princess’ was cancelled, the T’u- 
yii-hun invaded the Chinese north-western border by way of reprisal. 

Late in 654, therefore, T’ai-tsung mounted a large-scale punitive expedi- 

See Grousset, The empire of the steppes, pp. loo-i. 

See Ise Sentaro, Chugoku seiiki keieishi (Tokyo, 1955), pp. 187-201, 243-6. See also 
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tion against the T’u-yii-hun led by the generals Li Ching and Hou Chiin- 
chi. Five months later, after a multi-pronged advance westward through 
hundreds of miles of uninhabited wasteland, the T’ang armies caught up 
with the T’u-yii-hun near the sources of the Huang-ho north-east of 
Kokonor, and defeated them in several battles, seizing many members of 
the T’u-yii-hun nobility and hundreds of thousand head of livestock. 
Fu-yiin Qaghan escaped, however, and fled across the desert towards 
Khotan. The T’ang forces pursued him, but he eluded capture and was 
eventually either killed by his own men or committed suicide. 

Shun, Fu-yun Qaghan’s son by his principal wife, had been passed over 
for the succession while he had been detained at the Chinese court as 
a hostage. He now removed the heir who had been appointed in his place, 
established himself as ruler, and surrendered his country to the T’ang. 
T’ai-tsung, who believed that Shun’s Chinese upbringing would make 
him easily susceptible to political pressure from the T’ang court, happily 
bestowed upon him a patent recognizing him as the new qaghan. 

However, the political situation among the T’u-yii-hun remained im- 
stable. Shun, who was highly sinicized, failed to gain the support of his 
people and required the continued support of T’ang troops to bolster 
his shaky regime. Despite this Chinese aid. Shun was killed by his own 
subordinates at the end of 635, and for the remainder of T’ai-tsung’s 
reign T’ang forces were repeatedly sent out to T’u-yii-hun territory in 
futile attempts to stabilize the political situation.’* 

Although the Chinese were clearly not aware of the fact, one of the 
principal reasons for the instability of the T’u-yii-hun was the increasing 
political pressure from the expanding confederation of the Tibetans 
(T’u-fan) who had been absorbing T’u-yii-hun ‘vassal’ tribes since the 
630s. 

Until Sui times Tibet seems to have been occupied by numerous fierce 
and warlike tribes, known to the Chinese as the T’u-po, T’u-lu-po or 
most commonly as the T’u-fan, who were engaged in constant strife 
among themselves. However, at the turn of the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies the tribes of southern and central Tibet (in the region around 
Lhasa) were united under a single chieftain, Gnam-ri-srong-btsan, whose 
son, Srong-btsan-sgam-po (reign 605 ?-649) succeeded in uniting all of 
Tibet into a close-knit confederation. 

By early T’ang times Tibetan territory extended from the Himalayas 
in the south to the Nan-shan range, and from the borders of Kashmir to 
the frontier of Szechwan. During Kao-tsu’s time the Tibetans had already 

'>* See Gabriella Molfe, The T’u-yu-bm from the Northern IP'ei to the time of the Five Dynasties 
(Rome, 1970). 
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begun to exert some pressure on China’s north-western frontier, over¬ 
running a border prefecture in Lung-yu province (Kansu) in 623. In 634 
they opened diplomatic relations with the T’ang court, sending envoys 
and tribute. This was the first of a hundred or so similar missions, both 
official and unofficial, during the course of the dynasty. 

A few years later the Tibetan king Srong-btsan-sgam-po, hearing that 
T’ang ‘princesses’ had been given in marriage to the rulers of the Eastern 
Turks and of the T’u-yii-hun, demanded that he be granted a similar 
honour. T’ai-tsung, unfortunately underestimating both the strength and 
the aggressiveness of the Tibetans, refused. The Tibetans then attacked the 
prefectural city of Sung-chou on the western border of Szechwan, which 
they besieged with a huge force for some days before a T’ang army drove 
them off with heavy casualties. Although the attack was beaten off, the 
Chinese realized that they had to contend with a new and formidable neigh¬ 
bour, and when in 641 Srong-btsan-sgam-po repeated his request for a 
marriage alliance, it was readily conceded.’® 

The marriage alliance was followed by twenty years of peace between 
the Tibetans and the Chinese, during which period the Tibetans gradually 
consolidated their hold over what remained the Tibetan culture area, and 
developed into a powerful state which would remain China’s most prob¬ 
lematical neighbour until the mid-ninth century. T’ai-tsung’s court, in 
spite of the events of 640-1, was unaware of the scale of this new threat to 
their western borders. 


The Hsueh-yen-t'o 

The Hsiieh-yen-t’o was the most powerful of the fifteen tribes belonging 
to the T’ieh-le, a Turkish people whose homeland was situated in the 
region of the Urungu and Tarbagatai rivers in the northern (Zungharia) 
region of modern Sinkiang province.*®® Early in T’ai-tsung’s reign the 
Hsiieh-yen-t’o and another T’ieh-le tribe, the Uighurs, revolted against 
their masters, the Eastern Turks, and gathered the remaining T’ieh-le 
tribes under their joint control. This rebellion, as we have already seen, 
was a contributory factor in the T’ang conquest of the Eastern Turks. 

Following the settlement of the Eastern Turks inside China’s northern 
border, the Hsueh-yen-t’o occupied the former Eastern Turkish territories 
from the Ordos to the Orkhon River. 

®® THY 97, p. 1730; TCTC 196, pp. 6164-5. The Tibetan king not only requested a marriage. 
He also asked for men who could read and write Chinese, and members of the Tibetan 
royal family were sent to study in the State University. Early in Kao-tsung’s reign the 
Tibetans also asked for technicians who could teach sericulture, wine-brewing and paper¬ 
making, and construct grain mills. 

'00 The old identifications of Hsiieh-yen-t’o with Syr Tardush, and of T’ich-le with Tolos, are 
now discredited. There is no consensus of opinion on their original Turkish forms. 
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In 641 a brother of T’u-li Qaghan made an attempt on the emperor’s 
life, and the Chinese attempted to resettle the Turks in their old nomadic 
homeland. But the Hsiieh-yen-t’o fiercely resisted their return and drove 
them back into China. Later T’ai-tsung again moved the Eastern Turks 
beyond the Great Wall, only to have the Hsiieh-yen-t’o attack them and 
begin raiding the Chinese border frequently. 

The Hsiieh-yen-t’o qaghan was a tyrant, much hated by his subjects. 
In 645 there was an uprising against him, led by the Uighurs, and T’ai- 
tsimg decided to take the opportunity of launching an offensive that 
would crush the power not only of the Hsiieh-yen-t’o themselves, but of 
all the T’ieh-le tribes. Upon the arrival of a large combined force of 
Chinese, Turkish and other non-Chinese troops, the qaghan fled, and was 
later killed by Uighur tribesmen. Once the new qaghan of the Hsiieh- 
yen-t’o declared himself a T’ang vassal, the other T’ieh-le tribes were 
forced to follow suit. In the autumn of 646 T’ai-tsung journeyed to the 
west of Ch’ang-an to receive their submission and tribute, and a memorial 
stele inscribed with a poem he had written to celebrate the occasion was 
erected to commemorate his triumph. 


Koguryd 

Three times Sui Yang-ti had attempted and failed to conquer the Korean 
kingdom of Koguryd, and in the process had ruined his great dynasty. 
The cost of the wars was also crippling to Koguryd, and the scars of the 
campaigns were still not yet healed when in 618 the Koguryd king, Ydng- 
yang wang (reign 590-618) died, and was succeeded by a stepbrother 
Sung-yu wang (reign 618-42). This transfer of power in Koguryd, coming 
at the same time that a new dynasty was established in China, allowed the 
two countries to resume friendly relations. In 619 Koguryd again recog¬ 
nized Chinese suzerainty and dutifully sent tribute to court. Three years 
later Sung-yu wang acceded to Kao-tsu’s suggestion that the two sides 
exchange prisoners taken during the Sui campaigns. In all Koguryd re¬ 
patriated about ten thousand Chinese captives.'®' Many Chinese, however, 
had taken refuge in Korea during the upheavals of the late Sui, and con¬ 
siderable numbers remained in Koguryd after the repatriations. During the 
620s, moreover, Koguryd prudently began the construction of massive 
fortifications along the western bank of the Liao River to guard against 
the possibility of renewed Chinese invasions of their territories. This 
defence line took some ten years to complete. 

Both sides had good reason to act cautiously. Kao-tsu was concerned 
•O' See CrS 199A, p. 5521. 
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for most of his reign with internal wars of pacification, China’s economy 
had not yet recovered from the chaos resulting from a decade of civil 
wars, and the dynasty was not yet in any condition to engage in foreign 
adventures. On its side Koguryo hoped to use a sustained period of peace 
with China to recover the territories lost to its southern neighbours in the 
Korean peninsula, Silla and Paekche, while it had been preoccupied with 
defence against the Sui invasions. 

However, as T’ai-tsung grew more confident of T’ang military power, 
and as the Chinese economy recovered, the memory of Sui Yang-ti’s 
disastrous failures in Koguryo gradually became an obsession and a 
challenge to him. By 641 he openly observed to his court that Koguryd 
had been a part of the Chinese empire under Han Wu-ti, and speculated 
that if the T’ang were to launch a combined land and sea operation 
against it, Koguryo could once again be conquered. In the same year 
he appears to have begun practical steps towards this end, by sending Ch’en 
Ta-te, chief secretary of the Department of Regional Military Organiza¬ 
tion (Chih-fang pu), the central body charged with collecting intelligence 
and mapping the frontier regions and with the maintenance of fortifica¬ 
tions and defence installations on the frontiers, to reconnoitre the Koguryd 
military situation and defences as a preliminary to a T’ang offensive 
against them. 

An excuse to begin military operations against KoguryS presented 
itself late in 642, when news was received in Ch’ang-an that Yon Kae-so- 
mun, who had been in charge of the construction of the Koguryo fortifi¬ 
cations along the Liao River, and who was known to take a very hard 
line on relations with China, had emerged victorious in a factional 
struggle at the Koguryo court, and had staged a coup in which the king, 
Sung-yu wang (who had been nominally a T’ang vassal) and more than 
a hundred of his supporters had been massacred. Yon Kae-so-mun had 
placed on the throne a new king, Po-jang wang (reign 642-68), the son of 
Sung-yu’s younger brother Tae-yang wang, and had set himself up as 
military dictator or Taemangniji. He had begun to pursue a general 
policy of greater independence from Chinese influence. 

However, T’ai-tsung, although presented with a sufficient pretext for 
intervention, did not act immediately, and reminded his court that the 
north-eastern plain, the necessary base for any operations against 
KoguryS, was still suffering from the economic dislocation resulting from 
the civil wars some twenty years before. 

Soon, however, events in Korea forced the issue. The tension between 
the three Korean kingdoms grew more intense, and Koguryo became 

loj jcrc 196, pp. 6169-70. 
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increasingly belligerent towards China. Late in 643 Silla, a professed 
vassal state of the T’ang, reported that KoguryS, in alliance with Paekche, 
was attacking on several fronts and cutting the route by which Silk’s 
tribute missions travelled to Ch’ang-an. T’ai-tsung failed to halt Koguryd’s 
aggression against Silla by diplomatic means; Yon Kae-so-mun went so 
far as to imprison one of the Chinese envoys. The emperor then decided 
that he would lead in person an expeditionary force against the offending 
country. 

The projected campaign against Koguryo was overwhelmingly un¬ 
popular among T’ai-tsung’s ministers, in whom it provoked memories of 
Yang-ti’s disastrous Korean wars. Chang-sun Wu-chi, the emperor’s 
closest adviser, was vehemently opposed to any expedition, while Ch’u 
Sui-liang remonstrated violently against the emperor assuming personal 
command of the army. The only chief minister who appears to have 
favoured the invasion was Li Shih-chi, T’ai-tsung’s most powerful 
general, who reminded the court that when previously the T’ang had not 
taken strong steps against their adversaries, they had later regretted it. 

In spite of the opposition of his ministers, T’ai-tsung was determined to 
go ahead with his plan, and in the autumn of 644 began elaborate pre¬ 
parations for his expedition. Large numbers of troops were sent to the 
north-east, and forces were sent to probe the KoguryS defences in Liao¬ 
tung. Four hundred ships were built to transport grain to the border areas 
in the north-east. A few months later T’ai-tsung travelled to Lo-yang, 
the first stop on his way to the front. There he summoned Cheng Yiian- 
shou, a former Sui official who had taken part in Yang-ti’s attacks on 
Kogury6, and questioned him. Although Cheng warned the emperor of 
the difficulties which the T’ang would face in provisioning its armies and 
of KoguryS’s proven ability to defend its cities, T’ai-tsung remained con¬ 
fident of victory. *03 

From Lo-yang he issued an edict announcing to the empire the moral 
justification for his punitive expedition against Koguryo: Y6n Kae-so- 
mun was a regicide and a tyrant, and his attack upon Silla, China’s loyal 
vassal, had to be punished. But in fact other factors were probably far 
more important in producing his obsession with KoguryS. Simple dynastic 
ambition, to succeed where Yang-ti had failed, and to restore what had 
once been Chinese territory, played a part. So too did strategic considera¬ 
tions, for there was a risk of Koguryo unifying the whole Korean penin¬ 
sula, and it was in China’s interest to keep Korea divided and prevent any 
alliance with the Malgal of eastern Manchuria or with Japan. Moreover, 
T’ai-tsung had suffered a severe personal crisis following the succession- 

loj tCTC 197, p. 6215. 
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dispute of 643 (see below) and perhaps felt the need for personal action 
to take him away from the court. 

In the spring of 643 the emperor had reached the front and the invasion 
began. A large army led by T’ai-tsung and his great general Li Shih-chi 
marched on Liao-tung,'®+ while a naval force said to number 43,000 men 
in five hundred ships sailed to attack the Koguryo capital P’ySngyang 
from the sea, under General Chang Liang. At first all went well. Encourag¬ 
ing progress was made in Liao-tung, crowned by the fall in the fifth 
month of its principal fortress, Liao-yang (Liao-tung ch’eng), which had 
held out against all Yang-ti’s campaigns. The city was taken after a cause¬ 
way was constructed by the Chinese across the marshes of the Liao 
River. '“s But T’ai-tsung seems to have made a strategic blunder in not 
bypassing less important objectives in Liao-tung to drive deep into the 
Korean peninsula and seize P’yongyang. It may be that T’ai-tsung was 
depending upon his sea-borne invasion to secure this objective. This seems 
to have failed, and the Chinese sources remain almost silent about its 
outcome. 

In Liao-tung, T’ai-tsung’s army was halted before the fortress city of 
An-shih, south-west of Liao-yang. After two months of futile attempts to 
take the city, the emperor, concerned about the imminent onset of the 
bitter Korean winter, reluctantly ordered a withdrawal. Even so, on their 
return march the T’ang armies were caught in a terrible blizzard and 
thousands perished. The whole expedition had ended in disaster. 

T’ai-tsung’s failure to punish Yon Kae-so-mun made the latter even 
more arrogant towards the Chinese. He began to detain T’ang envoys, 
and renewed his invasion of Silla. Early in 647 T’ai-tsung once again 
attacked Koguryo. As before the T’ang armies, under Niu Chin-ta and 
Li Hai-an, made some progress, and even defeated the Koguryo army in 
a large-scale engagement, but again the results were inconclusive. 

The emperor was still determined to force an outcome with Kogury6. 
Late in 647 he ordered the construction of a huge armada of ships for a 
large scale invasion, in Szechwan and the far southern provinces. The 
sources for the last year of T’ai-tsung’s reign eloquently describe the 
sufferings of the people in these regions, who were heavily burdened 
with corvee labour and grinding taxes to finance this naval construction. 
In 648 this even provoked a minor rebellion in Szechwan.'®* 

But in the sixth month of 648 T’ai-tsung announced that in the next 
year he was going to raise a huge army of 300,000 men to crush KoguryS 
completely. Even a fervent death-bed plea by his old friend and adviser, 

104 TCrC 197, p. 6214. TCTC 197, p. 6220. 
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the chief minister Fang Hsiian-ling, asking that the costly campaign be 
called off since there was no adequate justification for it, went unheeded.’®’ 
When T’ai-tsung died in the following year, still not having launched 
the decisive campaign against his detested enemy, the bitter taste of his 
only major defeat still lingered in his mouth. 

The disastrous campaigns against Koguryo, for all the shadow they 
cast on T’ai-tsung himself, did little to reduce the growing power of the 
T’ang in Asia. As the frontiers of the empire expanded and its prestige 
soared, tribute began to pour into Ch’ang-an from remote peoples like the 
Ku-li-kan, living far to the north of China, perhaps in central Siberia, and 
the Kirghiz (Chieh-ku or Hsia-chia-ssu), a Caucasian people with ted hair, 
blue eyes and tall stature living in the area east of the Urals. Embassies 
arrived as well from countries far to the west of China. In 638 Yazdgard 
III, the last ruler of the Sassanid dynasty in Persia, sent his son Firuz to 
the T’ang capital, presumably to request Chinese aid against the Arabs, 
who were then attacking his kingdom. T’ai-tsung refused, and Yazdgard 
and his dynasty perished. In 643 T’ai-tsung received an embassy from the 
king of Fu-lin (the Byzantine province of Syria), which is believed to have 
been sent to China by the Eastern Roman Emperor Constans II. By T’ai- 
tsung’s time Ch’ang-an had become a truly international metropolis. It 
received diplomats from all over Asia, housed considerable minorities of 
peoples of many races, while its schools and monasteries provided educa¬ 
tion for the sons of the royal families of such varied countries as Koguryo, 
Silla, Paekche, Tibet and Karakhoja.’®* 

Along with the influx of foreign peoples came foreign goods, foreign 
entertainments, foreign customs and foreign religions. Buddhism was, of 
course, by this time so long established in China as to be no longer a 
foreign religion, but in T’ai-tsung’s reign its links with its Indian and 
central Asian origins were renewed and strengthened with the return in 
645 to Ch’ang-an of the most renowned of all Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
Hsiian-tsang. Somewhat earlier, according to a stele erected in Ch’ang-an 
in 781 and rediscovered only in the seventeenth century, a Nestorian monk 
named A-lo-pen (perhaps Reuben) had arrived at the T’ang court in 635, 
and was welcomed by T’ai-tsung. The emperor seems to have been 
favourably impressed, and ordered the translation into Chinese of the 
Nestorian Christian texts which the monk had brought with him. 

CTS 66 , pp. 2464-6; TCTC 199, p. 6260. 
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THE STRUGGLE OVER THE SUCCESSION 

During the first half of his reign, the family life of T’ai-tsung was rela¬ 
tively tranquil, marred only by the death of his wife and devoted confi¬ 
dante, the Wen-te empress {nie Chang-sun) in 636. Early in the 640s how¬ 
ever, as his sons grew to maturity, a bitter struggle over the succession 
developed between two of the royal princes, a conflict which T’ai-tsung 
himself unwittingly helped to generate. The rivals were the heir appa¬ 
rent, Li Ch’eng-ch’ien the eldest son of the Wen-te empress, and Li T’ai 
the Prince of Wei. The Standard Histories of the period list Li T’ai as the 
fourth son of the Wen-te empress, but other evidence suggests that he 
may have been older than his ‘elder brother’, and he may possibly have 
been a son by another of T’ai-tsung’s consorts.'®’ 

Despite the fact that he was lame, suffering from a serious leg ailment, 
perhaps gout or clubfoot, Ch’eng-ch’ien had been appointed heir apparent 
in the tenth month of 626, almost immediately after T’ai-tsung’s accession 
to the throne."’ The prince apparently was intelligent and capable, and 
once he came of age his father began assigning routine business to him 
and leaving him in charge at the capital during his own absence. As he 
grew older, however, the heir apparent began to behave in ways which 
seemed both abnormal and scandalous to the Chinese courtiers, and he 
may well have been mentally unbalanced. He began to reject his Chinese 
identity and heritage, used the Turkish language, and dressed himself and 
his entourage in Turkish costume. When officials of the court criticized 
his wild and scandalous behaviour and his open flouting of Chinese 
decorum, he made attempts on their lives which, because they were 
unsuccessful, were concealed at the time.'" 

Even before 639, when Ch’eng-ch’ien’s excesses finally became a public 
scandal, T’ai-tsung had already begun to show a marked preference for 
Li T’ai, the Prince of Wei, above all his other sons."* Li T’ai was clever 
and charming, and had inherited many of his father’s best qualities. The 
emperor showed him favour in many ways. In 636, when the other im¬ 
perial princes were made hereditary governors-general and sent out to 
the provinces, T’ai-tsung made an exception for Li T’ai and permitted 
him not to take up his post, but instead to establish a College of Literary 
Studies (Wen-hsueh kuan) at the capital, similar to the one which he had 

">« See C. P. Fitzgerald, The empress IFw (London, 19jj), p. zi;, n. 9; MatsulShuichi, ‘Sokuten 

Buko no yoritsu wo megutte’, Hokudai Sbigaku 9 (1966) 16, n. 48; Ts’en Chung-ntien, 
(Peking, i960), pp. io-ii. 
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himself set up years earlier in Lo-yang. In 642 Li T’ai opened a very large 
school in his newly constructed mansion at the capital, and was soon 
incurring monthly expenditure even greater than that of the heir 
apparent. "3 

Not unnaturally, Li T’ai took the emperor’s increasing favour as a sign 
that he might himself hope for the succession, and surrounded himself 
with a group of young and discontented officials who hoped to follow 
him into power in the event that he was made heir in place of Ch’eng- 
ch’ien, whose increasingly strange behaviour seemed likely to eliminate 
him from the succession. This group included Fang I-ai, a son of Fang 
Hsiian-ling, and Tu Ch’u-k’o, a younger brother of Tu Ju-hui. 

Thus, for the first time during T’ai-tsung’s reign powerful factional 
alignments arose at court over the issue of the succession, with one party 
backing Li Ch’eng-ch’ien, and the other supporting Li T’ai. In an attempt 
to prevent the polarization of officials into rival parties supporting one or 
other of his two sons, the emperor announced that if the heir apparent 
were to be removed for any reason, he would be replaced by Ch’eng- 
ch’ien’s own son, then a mere infant. 

In the meantime, T’ai-tsung tried various methods to improve the heir 
apparent’s behaviour, among them assigning the stern and moralistic Wei 
Cheng to be his tutor early in 643. But there was little hope that Ch’eng- 
ch’ien could be reformed, and T’ai-tsung finally resolved to free the heir 
apparent from the evil influence of his close associates. Early in 643 he 
proceeded to execute three of his intimates, including a singing boy with 
whom the heir apparent had a homosexual liaison, and two Taoists who 
had been influencing him with heterodox teachings. 

Ch’eng-ch’ien suspected that Li T’ai had informed the emperor about 
his affair with the boy, and had grown alarmed at the increasing severity of 
the emperor towards him. He therefore planned to kill Li T’ai and also to 
remove his father. He was joined in this plot by Tu Ho, the second son 
of Tu Ju-hui, long one of his intimates, by a disgruntled general Hou 
Chiin-chi who had been involved in misconduct during the campaign 
against Karakhoja, and by T’ai-tsung’s younger half-brother Li Yiian- 
ch’ang, the Prince of Han, a wild character who had grown weary of the 
emperor’s constant reproaches. 

Luckily the failure of an attempted revolt by yet another of the em¬ 
peror’s sons, Li Yu, the Prince of Ch’i, accidentally brought Ch’eng- 
ch’ien’s plot to light before it could be carried out. One of the participants 
in Li Yu’s attempted rising was Ho-kan Ch’eng-chi, the very man the 
heir apparent had deputed to kill the emperor; to the added shock of the 
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court, Ho-kan Ch’eng-chi revealed the details of the heir apparent’s plot. 
In the fourth month of 643, Ch’eng-ch’ien was degraded to the status of 
commoner and incarcerated in a frontier district in modern Kweichow, 
where he died at the end of 644.' His supporters fared worse. The Prince 
of Han was ordered to take his own life, Tu Ho and Hou Chiin-chi were 
beheaded.”* 

Despite the emperor’s previous avowal not to remove Ch’eng-ch’ien’s 
heirs from the succession, he was extremely fond of Li T’ai, and with 
Ch’eng-ch’ien out of the way now announced his intention of nominating 
T’ai as heir apparent. Li T’ai’s followers naturally voiced their strong 
support, but Chang-sun Wu-chi, the most powerful and influential of 
T’ai-tsung’s elder statesmen, was adamantly opposed to the plan, and 
proposed instead the appointment of Li Chih, Prince of Chin, then aged 
nearly fifteen years. The court was divided into three rival camps; the 
original supporters of Ch’eng-ch’ien, now in disarray, the supporters of 
Li T’ai, and the supporters of Li Chih, led by Chang-sun Wu-chi and other 
powerful ministers.”* 

This difficult situation, with the emperor opposed by his most influen¬ 
tial advisers, and the threat to political stability which it posed, was, 
however, quickly resolved. Li T’ai himself began making dark threats 
against Li Chih on the grounds that he had been on friendly terms with 
the recently executed Prince of Han. Following the disclosure of this new 
intrigue the emperor had no choice but to strip Li T’ai of his titles and 
exile him also from the capital. The strain of these family troubles reduced 
the emperor to the brink of a breakdown. Complaining that he had 
been betrayed by three of his sons and a brother, he had to be restrained 
by his counsellor Ch’u Sui-liang from stabbing himself. 

On the succession issue, however, T’ai-tsimg was left little choice. 
Since Li Chih had the solid backing of the most influential ministers, 
Chang-sun Wu-chi, Ch’u Sui-liang and Fang Hsiian-ling, the emperor 
formally appointed him heir apparent in the fourth month of 643. At the 
same time, to ensure that he was kept under close supervision, a very 
high-powered group of ministers was appointed as his tutors and pre¬ 
ceptors, including Chang-sun Wu-chi, Fang Hsiian-ling, the aged and 
crusty Hsiao Yii and Li Shih-chi, while a very talented group of lesser 
officials was appointed to serve Li Chih in his heir apparent’s administra¬ 
tion, so as to unite the whole court behind him. 

However, T’ai-tsung remained convinced that the wrong choice had 

CTS 3, pp. J3, 37; HTS 2, pp. 42, 43. "5 TCTC 197, pp. 6193-4. 
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been forced upon him, and suspected that Li Chih was too weak-willed 
ever to rule effectively. At the end of 643 he raised the question of re¬ 
placing him with yet another of his sons Li K’o, Prince of Wu, whose 
mother was a daughter of Sui Yang-ti.**’ Li K’o was bold and martial 
like his father, and the emperor was naturally attracted to him. But once 
again Chang-svm Wu-chi intervened, criticizing the emperor for his 
fickleness, and maintaining that Li Chih would make an excellent ruler. It 
seems altogether likely, as Chinese historians have suggested from very 
early times, that Chang-sun Wu-chi was not disinterested in his sponsor¬ 
ship of Li Chih, but supported him in the hope that he would be enabled 
to continue to dominate the court in the event of his succession."® 

The succession therefore remained imchanged, and when T’ai-tsung 
died in the fifth month of 649 still not yet fifty years old, after suffering a 
prolonged illness, it was Li Chih who ascended the throne as the third 
T’ang ruler, Kao-tsung. 

T’ai-tsung’s last years were a sad ending to a great reign. During the 
disastrous Liao-tung campaign of 645 which cast the shadow of defeat 
and failure over his last years, he had contracted some form of incapacitat¬ 
ing disease, which exhausted his strength, so that much of the day-to-day 
business had to be conducted on his behalf by the heir apparent. In a 
desperate attempt to obtain relief T’ai-tsung, who in his earlier years had 
repeatedly heaped scorn on earlier rulers who had been obsessed with 
longevity and elixirs, called in an Indian magician Na-lo-erh-so-p’o-mei."® 
T’ai-tsung dwelt increasingly upon his past achievements, and continued 
to be concerned about the sort of emperor his son would prove to be. To 
this end he wrote for him a sort of political testament in four chapters, 
the Ti-fan {Plan for an emperor) laying out his ideals for a monarch. 

In spite of its ending on a low key, T’ai-tsung’s reign was the first high 
point of the T’ang, and in some ways a high-water mark for all Chinese 
history. He bequeathed his successor a mighty heritage: a rationalized 
and smoothly functioning administrative structure, a healthy economy, 
and a vastly broadened empire. In spite of the shadow cast by his failure 
in KoguryS, there was a degree of national well-being unparalleled since 
the greatest days of the Han dynasty, a widespread mood of self-confidence, 
stability and prosperity. Certainly the halcyon days of T’ai-tsung’s reign 
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must have been recalled with a profound wistfulness by those of his 
officials who continued to serve in the imcertain and even dangerous 
years which followed his death. 

The prestige and glory of his reign grew with the passage of time. To 
educated Chinese of later ages, T’ai-tsung’s reign represented an ideal 
combining exemplary civil government with unrivalled military strength, 
a regime presided over by a forceful and vigorous, yet wise and conscien¬ 
tious emperor who firmly controlled his empire, yet always took careful 
and patient heed of the counsel of his ministers, themselves men of great 
standing. His style of government was esteemed not merely because 
of its success, but because it approached the Confudan ideal of firm 
rule based upon responsiveness to the advice and opinions of ministers 
and concern for the welfare of the people, and because it showed a 
real human empathy and intimate interplay between the ruler and his 
advisers. 

In the dark days of the empress Wu’s dominance, when the good and 
straightforward relations between ruler and ministers were replaced by 
fear, insecurity, purges and terror, the reign of T’ai-tsung presented an 
ideal to be restored. In the period after the An Lu-shan rebellion, when a 
greatly weakened central government was forced to resort to all sorts of 
expedients merely to survive, when emperors placed the greatest re¬ 
sponsibilities in the hands of mere eunuchs or personal servants, the 
reign of T’ai-tsung appeared by comparison incomparably strong and 
successful. 

In later periods the Chen-kuan cheng-yao, a famous volume embodying 
T’ai-tsung’s discussions with his ministers on the basic and perennial 
problems of government, compiled by Wu Ching in 705 in the hope that 
T’ai-tsung’s style of government might be restored after half-a-century 
dominated by the empress Wu, became an essential handbook on imperial 
rule, ardently studied by emperors seeking insight into the art of govern¬ 
ment, and by ministers who wished to persuade their sovereign of the 
folly of acting without ministerial advice. It was read eagerly, too, in 
Korea and in Japan, and was later translated into Tangut for the rulers 
of Hsi-hsia, into Khitan for the Liao emperors, into Jurchen for the 
emperors of Chin, and later into Mongol and Manchu. The image of 
T’ai-tsung’s style of government which it incorporated thus became a 
potent ideal throughout east Asia. 

It is interesting to note, too, that there was a military counterpart to 
the Chen-kuan cheng-yao, a work called U Wei-kung wen-tui. This work, in 
its present form very likely a forgery from early Sung times, but con¬ 
taining some genuine elements, records T’ai-tsung’s discussions of various 
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points of military strategy with his most famous general Li Ching.**® 
That such a work should have been cast in the same form as the Chen-kuan 
cbeng-yao, showing T’ai-tsung as equally an exemplar in military matters, 
xmderlines the special esteem in which he was held by later generations. 
In their eyes his reign combined the dual virtues of wen and wu, civil order 
and military might, as no reign before or after. 

On this work see the unpublished Ph.D. dissertation by Peter A. Boodberg, ‘The art of 
war in ancient China, a study based upon the dialogues of Li Duke of Wei’, Berkeley, 1931. 
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